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PREFACE, 


With  an  anxious  diffidence  I  present 
myself  as  an  Author  to  the  notice  of  the 
Public.  Happy  shall  I  be,  if  the  follow- 
ing sheets  contain  aught  that  is  amusing 
and  meritorious ;  they  are  the  humble  ef- 
forts of  my  leisure  moments,  my  favourite 
amusement — and  will  be  my  pride  and  in- 
centive, should  they  prove  worthy  of  the 
community  to  whom  they  are  submitted : 
I  appeal  to  my  Readers  for  indulgence  in 
my  first  attempt. 

The  Deserted  Village  Restored  is  in  imi- 
tation (if  I  may  say  so)  of  Goldsmith.  The 
Pastorals,  Hermit^  Elegy,  &c.  may  be 
discovered,  from  their  titles,  &c.  to  be  in 
imitation  of  much,  very  much  my  supe- 
riors in  the  art  of  poetry.        ^ 

Fiillv  conscious  am  I  of  the  difficulties 
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PREFACE. 

under  which  an  Author  ranges  the  literary 
world,  but  more  particularly  I  feel  the 
awkward  situation  of  his  "  entree ;"  all 
eyes  upon  him,  and  eager  either  to  ap- 
prove or  to  condemn.  How  can  I,  thus 
situated,  but  experience  a  bashful,  palpi- 
tating anxiety  for  my  fate ;  though  I  feel 
myself  conscious  of  intending  only  to  gra- 
tify the  Reader,  whose  delight  and  ap- 
proval are  the  consecutive  reasons  for 
publishing. 

Among  the  numerous  and  deservedly 
popular  productions,  I  do  not  expect  to 
range  with  the  foremost,  nor  is  it  any  part 
of  my  design  to  enter  the  list  of  competi- 
tion; contenting  myself  merely  with  the 
hope  of  seeing  my  productions  moderately 
spread  among  the  collections  of  British 
poetry;  and,  should  I  deserve  tlie  name 
of  a  Poet,  I  shall  gain  the  consummation 
of  my  hopes. 

THE  AUTHOR. 
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THE 


BESERTEB  VILILAGE 

RESTORED. 


Again  aweet  Auburn's  desolated  plains, 
From  whence  Oppression  drove  her  honest  swains. 
Revives  to  life !  and  while  I  give  the  view 
Muse  bid  description  drop  its  genial  dew. 
Ye  Mantuan  groves,  renown'd  for  song  refin'd, 
Which,  bred  in  numbers,  Maro's  youthful  mind ; 
Which  taught  the  bard,  while  he  could  scarcely  tread, 
The  Muses'  secrets  and  their  fountain  head : 
Here,  in  a  time  remote,  transmit  thy  fire, 
My  fame  arouse,  and  all  my  verse  inspire. 

When  the  deserted  village  smil'd  in  fame, 
Its  scenes  were  fair — sweet  Auburn  was  its  name. 


Now  liatii  its  oft'spring  from  its  ashes  sprung, 
Beneath  a  name  as  mellow  to  the  tongue, 
And  Temp6,  .rural,  youthful,  smiling,  gay, 
Prefers  its  pleasures  for  a  pleasing  lay. 

Scarce  any  fleeting  year  o'erpasses  man 
But  some  material  changes  are  began ; 
And,  as  life  lengthens,  pleasures,  hopes,  and  pain. 
Wind  forth  their  links,  and  Death  completes  the  chain. 
From  whence  succession  elevates  her  face. 
And  good  or  ill  supplies  the  vacant  place. 
'Twas  here  Oppression  sway'd  her  heavy  hand. 
The  village  bow'd,  departing  at  command  ; 
Each  fled  from  where  a  Scilla's  vengeance  frown'd, 
A  desart  springs,  and  gives  its  wildness  round ; 
Till  other  hands  assum'd  the  wish'd-for  reign, 
And  gave  inducement  to  each  banish'd  swain, 
To  come  once  more,  and  populate  the  bow'rs. 
Which  are  replanted  with  the  choicest  flow'rs  ; 
Who  brings  each  innocent  and  rural  charm. 
And  raise  the  cot,  and  cultivate  the  farm  : 


While  labour  grants  its  comforts  and  its  pride, 
With  Britains  boast — the  jovial  fire-side. 
Each  sire  made  happy  seeks  his  neat-built  cot, 
Retires  from  toil,  contented  with  his  lot ; 
Whose  ruddy  partner  meets  him  at  the  door. 
Kind  takes  his  tools,  and  lays  them  on  the  floor  ; 
And,  with  a  smile  conducts  him  to  the  fire, 
Where  rev'rend  age  is  sat, — the  rustic  sire ; 
While  ruddy  infants  clamber  round  the  chair. 
Striving  to  beat,  the  first  caress  to  share. 
The  cradled  infant  hears  the  father's  voice, 
And  cries  (its  age's  expression  to  rejoice). 

Tempe,  sweet  offspring  of  Thessalian  charms, 
Thy  modern  grace,  the  ancient's  fame  alarms — 
Their  sports  are  fled,  and  age  has  made  thein  grey, 
But  thine  is  youth,  and  zenith  beauties  gay. 
No  traits  of  age  yet  wrinkle  round  thy  face — 
Where  can  we  glide  to  catch  an  awkward  grace  ? 
No  obvious  dissimilitude  is  thine. 
Thy  charms  are  novel,  and  thy  features  fine. 
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Enubilous  scen'ry  and  emphatic  spring, 
Where  health  and  peace  are  ever  on  the  wing ; 
Where  lovely  airs  and  sweetly  humid  rains, 
Bless  all  thy  blooms,  and  bless  the  happy  swains. 
Dear,  fragrant  bow'rs  of  true  delight  and  ease, 
I  turn  to  thee,  for  thou  canst  sweetly  please ; 
Thou  canst  possess,  enfold,  and  rule  my  heart 
In  sov'reign  sway,  and  in  a  lovely  part. 
And  give  to  living-memory  thy  charms — 
Oh !  take  me  back  and  fold  me  to  thy  arms. 
Thy  scenes  contain  sweet  intellectual  mines. 
Colloquial  lessons  and  replete  confines ; 
Warms  at  my  breast,  so  many  charms  and  rare, 
I  can  but  wonder  how  they  enter  there  ; 
How  art  so  secret,  and  so  finely  laid, 
Can  pierce  the  breast,  and  make  superb  each  shade. 
And  touch  sequacious  to  a  hidden  plan, 
The  secret,  deep,  immortal  part  of  man. 

Tliough  sweet  content  egregiously  I  prize. 
Uneasy  passions  will  spontaneous  rise. 


That  I  debar'd,  must  shun  thy  olive  charms, 
Far  from  thy  groves  and  thy  delightful  farms. 
And  deep  regret,  from  Mem'ry's  wakeful  store, 
Assails  my  heart,  and  storms  Contentment's  door. 
Like  when  an  infant  of  sweet  tender  years, 
To  nurse  is  sent,  alas !  its  infant  fears. 
Its  soul  is  touch'd,  though  passion  slumbering  lies, 
And  wounded  deep,  remembers  "  Ma,"  and  cries. 
So  oft  I  look  upon  thy  fosl'ring  cares, 
And  vent  my  sorrow  in  the  Muse's  tears. 
Sweet  living  beauties  of  the  country  life, 
Thy  sportive  pleasures  ev'ry  where  are  rife  ; 
There  never-failing  Nature  lifts  her  hand. 
Whose  Cornucopia's  charms  o'erspread  the  land  ; 
And  plenty  falls,  and  seeds  of  glory  spring. 
Which  bids  the  soul  admire,  exult,  and  sing. 

See  yon  wide  prospect  drinks  the  visual  ray, 
Behold  the  beauties  and  the  wild  display  ; 
The  deep  turn'd  valley,  and  the  gentle  hill. 
The  hanging  woodland,  and  the  purling  rill ; 
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The  moss-wove  thatch,  which  makes  a  rustic  show, 

The  sloping  fallow  of  a  russet  glow ; 

Tlie  distant  church,  with  gothic  beauties  spread. 

The  flint-pickt  tower,  which  elevates  its  head  ; 

Th'  op'ning  copse  up  yonder  verdant  hill, 

Where  picturesquely  stands  the  needful  mill : 

All  these  conspire  with  halcyon  airs  to  please, 

No  ruffling  cares  are  needful  to  appease ; 

No  murky  stenches  from  a  crowded  town, 

No  atmospheres  of  smoke  to  beat  us  down, 

No  distant  murmurs  of  a  carting  throng. 

Which  Loudon,  like  a  cascade,  sweeps  along  ; 

When  round  the  suburbs  of  that  wondrous  sceue, 

Tlie  contemplative  feet  impress  the  green. 

At  eve,  when  quiet  airs  should  there  pervade. 

Then  noise,  low-rushing,  breaks  the  placid  shade  ; 

And,  like  a  cascade,  on  a  distant  shore, 

We  hear  old  Thames,  through  pented  arches  roar, 

And  tribes  that  either  side  tumultuous  line. 

All  in  the  distant  cascade  rush  combine. 


Tis  not  so  here — nought  checks  tlie  sighing  gale, 

Save  tliine  own  plaint,  or  plaintive  nightingale  ; 

And  here  the  soul  self  wrapt  may  light  peruse, 

A  myriad  voices  and  invoke  the  Muse  : 

A  thousand  shrubb'ries  and  a  thousand  trees, 

A  thousand  voices  from  th'  industrious  bees ; 

A  thousand  odours  from  the  flow 'rets  spring, 

A  thousand  songsters  on  th'  obedient  wing ; 

A  thousand  teints  on  distant  hills  arise, 

A  thousand  beauties  spread  along  the  skies ; 

A  thousand  echoes  from  the  son'rous  doom, 

A  thousand  charms,  unconscious  whence  they  conic ; 

A  thousand  fountains  springing  in  tlie  heart, 

May  wrap  the  soul,  and  teach  us  Nature's  art. 

Temp6  'tis  thine  to  prepossess  the  soul, 
A  happy  distance  from  th'  Antarctic  pole  ; 
No  torrid  sun  pours  on  thy  rustic  swains. 
Which  beat  oppressive  on  th'  Amphiscian  plains. 
Here  mild  vicissitudes  possess  the  sphere. 
And  genial  changes  govern  all  the  year. 
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Here  learns  the  mind,  an  evanescent  rule, 
Where  are  such  lessons  as  in  Nature's  school ; 
For  there  no  masters  ai  britary  reign, 
The  rules  are  perfect,  and  the  precepts  plain  ; 
The  page  is  tum'd  intuitive  to  view,        • 
The  tasks  are  easy,  and  delightful  too. 

How  smiles  a  land,  when  wealth  alone  is  sway'd. 
To  grant  their  population  joys  from  trade  ; 
When  the  great  bend  to  every  noble  act. 
Who  thus  descending,  nought  from  pow'r  detract ; 
Who  by  example  teach  mep  not  to  shrink. 
And  each  bold  peasant  adds  a  bolder  link ; 
W  ho  sway'd,  like  patriots,  fem'nine  fears  deride. 
Become  at  once  their  country's  stiength  and  pride. 

From  independence  rural  manners  rise. 
And  rural  mirth  from  slav'ry  ever  tlies, 
Seeks  other  hamlets  where  a  cheerful  strain. 
Renders  hard  labour  lighter  to  the  swain ; 
Who,  unincumber'd  by  unwieldy  wealth. 
Pass  all  their  lives  in  innocence  and  henlth ; 


9 

Nor  large  demands  from  luxury  to  crave, 
To  shrink  the  little  which  kind  Heav'n  gave ; 
Their  wants  are  little,  and  they  ask  no  more 
Than  labour's  produce  and  its  wholesome  store. 

No  ruthless  hand  here  gripes  the  acres  round, 
Each  holds  his  farm,  and  boasts  his  yielding  ground ; 
Each  tills  his  land,  an  independant  man, 
Secure  from  innovation  or  trepan. 
Nor  sweeping  landlord  with  proscriptions  harm, 
Wraps  land  on  land,  and  each  contiguous  farm  ; 
Nor  turns  the  man  that  boasts  a  little  land. 
With  wife  and  children  to  the  world's  bare  strand ; 
But  here  secure  he  reaps  his  scanty  store. 
Whose  wants  and  learning  bids  him  ask  no  more  ; 
He  ne'er  had  wealth,  he  never  knew  the  plague. 
Or  heard  of  Indus,  or  the  splendid  Hague. 
None  here  embrue  their  hands  in  useless  gain. 
And  heap  up  treasures  with  a  miser's  pain, 
Who  courts  but  want  and  strives  but  to  be  poor, 
And  thinks  that  wealth  alone  consists  in  store ;. 
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Nor  once  conceives  their  good  reults  IVoin  use, 

But  turns  this  destin'd  purpose  to  abuse  ; 

Gives  all  but  justice  to  his  niggard  plan, 

Insults  his  God,  and  harms  his  fellovtr  man : 

No  local  virtues  fill  his  phantom'd  head, 

No  hope  but  gain  reposes  on  his  bed ; 

The  mines  of  Peru,  uselessly  he'd  drain, 

And  thinks  it  wealth,  to  heap  and  live  in  vain. 

What  end  have  such  I'll  not  pretend  to  read. 

Or  where  consigned,  when  Death  bids  life  recede ; 

A  juster  hand  ordains  us  life  or  gloom. 

Whether  we  lie  in  turf-bound  grave  or  tomb ; 

But  let  me  die  whenever  'tis  decreed, 

From  av'rice,  hate,  and  poor  oppression  freed ! 

On  Alpine  scenes  with  precipices  hung, 
Ilath  the  fond  soul  with  admiration  rung, 
Whose  steep  ascents,  laborious  to  arise, 
And  needle-summits  piercing  through  the  skies ; 
Have  led  the  heart  to  grandeur  and  its  train. 
But  let  me  wander  o'er  the  russet  plain, 
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Step  in  some  cot,  where  cleanliness  array^cf. 
Arrests  my  progress,  which  is  long  delay'd. 
Where  seated  in  the  midst  on  clean  brick  floor, 
The  children,  cui^ous  peaking,  creak  the  door  ; 
And,  if  discover'd,  and  are  bid  to  come. 
The  big  ones  push  the  less  into  the  room. 
These  artless  fancies  though  they  please  not  all. 
Are  joys  in  kind  with  masquerade  or  ball ; 
And,  notice  taken  of  this  childish  art. 
Are  pleasing  moments  to  the  poor  man's  heart ; 
Who  tells  exulting  with  an  humble  joy, 
Some  dormant  promises  within  his  boy. 

Here  foodful  commons  much  assist  the  poor. 
Which  half  sustains  their  little  thrifty  store ; 
This  gen'ral  depot  shew  a  rising  breed. 
Of  colts,  the  aged  horses  to  succeed. 
The  poor  man's  pig,  the  garrulous  geese  and  hens, 
A  few  poor  sheep  unus'd  to  genial  pens. 
And  one  small  boy  is  seen  around  to  stray. 
To  watch  the  farmer's  better  wealth  by  day ; 
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W  ho  gathers  muck,  and  which  he  sells  to  aid 
Tlie  scanty  pittance  for  his  watching  trade. 

Yon  stands  the  alehouse  with  alluring  sign, 
The  door  surmounted  with  the  words,  "  neat  wine,* 
Where  village  politicians,  weekly  led, 
Attend  to  hear  the  county  paper  read ; 
Decide  each  topic  of  each  tott'ring  state. 
Which  ministers  cannot  decide, — but  fate  : 
While  some  one  noted  for  loquacious  skill, 
Draws  ev'ry  eye,  .while  ev'ry  mouth  is  still ;. 
Till  some  idea,  inspiring  to  the  cause, 
Empties  each  bumper  and  creates  applause. 
Then  o'er  the  way  the  Barber  hath  his  tide. 
Who  was  apprentic'd  at,  (they  say) — Cheapside. 
I  know  him  well,  a  man  of  middling  sense, 
Without  the  modern  buskins  of  pretence  ; 
Familiar,  easy,  jocular,  and  plain. 
Some  smart  repart  was  mingled  with  his  strain  ; 
Convulsing  laughter  rattled  as  he  spoke, 
\Miich  gather'd  strength  from  novelty  of  joke. 


Id 

And  whispers  say  his  learning  lends  supply, 
For  he  had  read  the  Roman  History : 
There  at  his  door,  a  cluster  take  their  stand. 
While  one  a-time  employ  his  dextrous  hand. 
There  ev'ry  theme  is  brought  in  course  to  view, 
The  laughter,  pun, — and  Strap's  a  punster  too. 
His  plaster'd  wall,  caricature  befit. 
Much  crowns  th'  acknowledgment  of  his  wit; 
And  all  the  train  made  spruce  and  cleanly  shav'd. 
Retire  applauding  how  he  well  behav'd. 

When  worth  and  virtue  undeserv'd  sustain 
The  loss  of  honour  and  exalted  reign, 
Yet  thence  revives  and  spread  again  their  bloom, 
And  in  oblivion  shakes  their  fitless  gloom. 
How  glows  the  heart  to  see  the  spotless  cause. 
Arise,  rewarded  by  the  juster  laws. 
And  when  from  base  proscriptions  too  we  see 
'1  liC  n'  $ing  farm  house  and  the  verdant  lea ; 
The  busy  ploughman  fertilize  the  earth, 
Th'  active  population's  innocent  mirth^ 
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Tlie  meadows  lowing  harmony  resound, 
The  harvest  smiling  shake  its  plenty  round  ; 
The  great  man's  habitation  daily  blest, 
The  poor  his  pleasure  and  his  staff  of  rest ; 
Tlie  whole  enchain'd  in  mutual  amity, 
(The  lineal  blessing  to  posterity). 
How  springs  the  heart  to  see  our  native  soil 
Revive  again  and  in  luxuriance  smile. 
Thou  blissful  village,  seat  of  recreant  hours, 
Reviv'st  again,  and  glori'st  in  thy  pow'rs ; 
Thou  shall  again  behold  me  on  thy  lea. 
And  give  thy  pleasures  and  the  world  to  me. 

Could  moral  precept  in  a  tender  rhyme 
Convey  a  lesson  to  restrict  each  crime ; 
And  hold  to  view  each  hideous  side  of  ill. 
No  gifted  pen  from  henceforth  should  lie  still, 
Till  each  exemplary  virtue  blight  unfurl'd, 
Should  interpose,— eclipse  the  pseudo-world. 
A  species  of  ingratitude  is  seen, 
Among  the  biped  songsters  of  the  green  ; 
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And  mail  with  reason,  is,  alas !  not  free 

From  base  return,  ungrateful  apathy. 

Along  the  common's  most  secluded  way, 

Approach  the  pond,  stop  short, — and  there  survey, 

The  parent  cuckoo  sucks  the  wagtails  eggs, 

Who  leaves  her  own  among  the  wat'ry  sedges. 

The  tender  wagtail,  with  paternal  care. 

Brings  forth  the  young,  unconscious  whence  they  are. 

I've  seen  the  pair  with  deep  laborious  speed 

Together  bring  the  pond'rous  bird  its  feed ; 

Who  bulky  stands,  with  prurient,  flutt'ring  wing, 

And  gapes  for  more  than  joint  endeavours  bring. 

All  wet  the  parents  bring  devoted  flies, 

The  dainty  bird  all  other  food  denies  ; 

When  grown,  the  tender  parents  victims  fall, 

To  base  ingratitude, — 'tis  radical. 

Could  man  through  life,  exempt  himself  from  this,  ' 

How  might  the  world  exult  and  care  dismiss. 

One  small  example  of  our  crimes  ('tis  few). 

Is  }iere  exemplified  in  the  cuckoo  j 
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But  eye  the  world,  alas  !  the  many  springs, 
Which  demonstrate  themselves  on  tested  wings. 
The  world  permits !  by  custom  'tis  decreed, 
The  heart  must  shudder,  and  the  victim  bleed. 

Sweet,  lovely  village,  calm  retirement's  throne, 
Where  worlds  may  cease  to  trouble, — life  thine  own. 
How  blest  is  he  foredoom'd  in  care  to  strive. 
Who  settles  here,  and  learns  at  last  to  live  ; 
Quits  the  wide  world,  where  strong  temptations  lure. 
And  learns  to  soften  passions,  though  not  cure, 
Gives  such  bold  proofs,  that  while  the  pledge  is  giv'n, 
'Tis  not  to  mock  the  world,  tho'  seen  by  Heav'n. 
Imploring  mis'ry  turns  not  hence  in  fear, 
Bends  down  the  head,  and  sheds  a  quiv'ring  tear. 
Here  learns  the  man  to  pardon  and  to  shew 
A  little  mercy — 'tis  a  gem  below. 
Sweeps  many  a  rugged  baffling  cheek  away, 
And  smooths  the  path  to  heav'n  in  life's  decay ; 
Gains  Angels',  Seraphs'  pinions  for  our  soul, 
Heav'n  grants  its  peace,  and  mercy  crowns  the  whole. 
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Short,  like  its  space,  are  life's  enjoyoients  too. 
Which  seldom  meet  the  wishes  of  the  view ; 
Like  as  a  vision  brightens  to  the  eye, 
On  near  approach  the  outlines  fade  and  die. 
So  'tis  with  life ;  we  hope  and  strive  to  gaui, 
Attainment  shews,  attainment  is  in  vain ; 
Becomes  an  antecedent  when  once  gain'd, 
And  leaves  behind  yet  objects  unattain'd. 
But  country-life  affords  less  hopes  and  views, 
The  villager  knows  nought  of  worldly  shews. 
Each  morn  perpetual  brings  its  labours  round, 
ITie  scene  familiar  never  brings  a  wound : 
If  fortune  grant  its  due  support  of  health, 
'Tis  all  his  hopes,  and  all  he  knows  of  wealth  ; 
Heaven  but  grant  his  infants  prosperous  days, 
Are  all  his  views,  and  all  for  which  he  prays ) 
And,  if  his  age  beholds  his  sons  fair  state. 
His  joys  are  crown'd,  he  bends  in  love  to  fate. 
Here  calm  and  quietude  propugn  the  man. 
Nor  vassal  he  to  one  as  weak  and  wan  j 
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He  lives  forsooth  as  well  as  times  allow, 
Nor  perfect  happy  doth  his  tongue  avow  ; 
And,  whether  philosophic,  fool,  or  what. 
He  argues  not,  that  this  should  now  be  that ; 
But,  easy,  willing,  industrious,  and  free. 
Takes  what  is  giv'n,  and  leaves  the  rest  to  me. 

Here  mirth  and  joy  inspiring  fills  each  breast. 
When  Whitsuntide  displays  the  village  feast, 
A  waggon  deck'd  is  drawn  by  many  a  pair 
Of  happy  swains,  who,  jovial  rend  the  air ; 
And,  one  as  Phaeton,  high  commands  his  whip, 
A  calf's  tail  for  a  thong,  the  swains  to  tip  ; 
While  one  above,  in  horns,  is  doom'd  in  front. 
The  last  one  married,  to  sustain  the  brunt, 
Of  all  the  jest  and  laughter  of  the  town, 
(Or  proxy  paid)  to  drive  all  concern  down. 
And,  at  each  alehouse,  and  each  richer  door, 
With  merry  laughter  and  a  joyous  roar. 
Is  sung,  "  How  gentle  John  to  court  did  go, 
"  T'inquire,  whether  he  was  a  witch  or  no ; 
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"  The  judges  smil'd,  replied,  and  kick'd  his  breech, 

"  He  was  more  like  a  cuckold  ihan  a  witch." 

A  gift  is  giv'n  to  crown  the  yearly  task, 

To  gain  October  from  tlie  aged  c^sk  ; 

And  on  they  move,  with  much  grotesque  display, 

And  mirth  and  innocence  completes  the  day. 

Here  Dives  lives  from  pride  and  envy  free. 
Whose  grounds  are  open  to  simplicity  ; 
The  swains  can  there,  their  mutual  love  exchange, 
And  through  delightful  paths  serenely  range. 
Arcadian  times  revive,  and  rural  lays 
From  arbours  breathe,  and  move  the  tender  sprays. 
And  dying,  ceasing,  swelling  sounds  presume. 
To  fill  each  air,  which  myrtle  beds  perfume ; 
And  vocal  hills,  with  virgin  modesty. 
In  whisp'ring  sounds  to  tuneful  lays  reply ; 
And  Daphnis,  Thisbe,  all  the  shepherd  train. 
Might  here  resume  their  wonted  songs  again. 
And  scenes,  which  golden  days  alone  proclaim, 
Might  here  the  groves  and  all  their  ease  reclaim, 
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Might  sing  for  bowls,  and  kids,  and  tender  ewes. 
Might  weave  a  garland,  or  in  love  carouse  ; 
Might  send  Augusta  lays  for  times  to  come, 
As  far  fam'd  Mantua  did  t'imperial  Rome. 

For  more  refin'd  and  deep  reflecting  minds 
The  gloomy  shrubb'ry  and  the  vista  winds. 
And  here  ye  poets,  never  eyes  beheld 
So  sweet  a  hall,  by  gath'ring  dies  propell'd. 
Thick  woven  trees  enclose  the  sublime  spot, 
And  form  a  wall  around  the  heav'nly  grot. 
An  avenue  winds,  and  through  a  narrow  space 
Ye  enter  panting  to  the  serene  vase. 
Where  gorgeous  beauties,  circling  shrubb'ries  share, 
Form'd  by  sweet  foilage,  which  salutes  the  air ; 
Lebanon's  cedars  and  fine  stately  pines, 
And  yews  aspiring  through  the  thick  confines. 
An  awe,  a  shade,  a  gloom,  no  mind  conceives, 
Embow'rs  the  seats  amid  th'  umbrageous  leaves. 
Light's  shut  around — the  horizontal  rays 
Dart  on  the  shrubs  and  everlasting  bays. 
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111'  aspin,  trembling,  shakes  its  trenuous  leaves, 
The  woodbine  too  around  its  smooth  trunk  cleaves ; 
A  plat  of  grass  o'erspreads  the  verdant  floor, 
And  ev'iy  ray  is  such  we  might  adore : 
Such  charms  are  there  so  artlessly  combin'd, 
We  leave  a  ling'ring,  wistful  look  behind. 

When  Sol  meets  Vespa  from  his  gorgeous  throne, 
Invests  Atlantia  with  the  Iris  zone, 
And  slants  obliquely  o'er  her  furrow'd  main, 
The  glitt'riug  beauties  of  the  ethereal  plain ; 
Here  rapture  comes  and  walks  her  festive  round, . 
In  deep,  eventual,  contemplation  bound ; 
And,  like  a  maid,  who  warmly  takes  the  arm. 
The  lenient  pressure  'wakes  the  soft  alarm  : 
So  here  scarce  conscious  at  the  happy  time^ 
Of  shades  profound,  intuitive,  sublime, 
Tlie  rays,  by  glances  and  by  modest  falls. 
At  once  inspires  and  at  once  enthralls — 
Gives  to  the  mind  which  scarcely  seems  t'observe, 
Terrestial  secret  and  the  azure  curve. 
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And  Nature  bids  her  secret  influence  move, 
And  all  the  soul  is  borne  on  floating  love. 

These  are  thy  charms^  sweet  Tempe,  and  thy  art. 
Nor  shalt  thou  lessen  or  thy  swains  depart ; 
Nor  foul  oppression  shall  thy  groves  invade, 
Nor  shall  a  charm  which  governs  be  delay'd  ; 
Nor  doom'd  to  sink  a  desart  plain  away. 
Nor  faded  beauties  all  these  ties  gainsay ; 
Nor  like  a  maid,  who  once  in  beauty  shone, 
With  all  the  gems  that  could  her  grace  adorn  ; 
And  then  by  age,  disease,  and  all  her  train, 
Misfortune  too,  and  writhing  jaundic'd  pain  ; 
By  periods  dwindle  to  the  shelt'ring  grave, 
Nor  leave  a  vestige,  but  the  earth  which  clave. 
Thy  vales  shall  flourish,  and  thy  woodland  bloom, 
Thy  shades  shall  govern  w!th  their  pleasing  gloom  ; 
Thy  walks  shall  lead  full  many  happy  pairs, 
Where  blushing  Flora  governs  all  the  airs ; 
And  where  Pomona  studs  the  reigning  grace. 
Far  from  the  scenes  of  riot  and  grimace. 
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Felicity,  depends  upon  tlie  mind 
Within  ourselves  alone  the  gift  we  find ; 
How  blest  are  they  which  have  the  pleasing  views 
More  blest  are  they  which  add  the  virtuous  Muee. 
From  hence  each  joy  elicited  to  flame, 
At  once  composes  and  inspires  the  frame  • 
Stands  as  a  guide,  to  bid  the  heart  excel, 
And  shakes  fair  numbers  at  the  fiend  of  hell ; 
Renders  each  pleasure  immaculate  and  plain, 
Immingles  health,  and  smooths  the  hour  of  pain. 
Thou  Muse  immortal !  never  time  shall  flee, 
Reserv'd  to  sink  but  witli  Eternity : 
Then  shalt  thy  ruins  of  immortal  ore. 
Bespeak  the  fabric  which  thy  beauties  bore. 
While  all  the  arts  and  fantasies  of  pride 
Shall  lay  as  nought,  regardless  at  thy  side  ; 
While  thy  fair  notes,  selected  from  thy  choir 
Of  mortal  lays,  shall  string  th'  immortal  lyre ; 
And  mortals,  call'd  Immortal  hence  shall  frame, 
Not  time-bound  report,  but  a  vital  fame. 


THE 


Minn  S^eggar 

or 

BETHNAL    GREEN. 


IN  THREE  CANTOS. 


CANTO   I. 


H  KNOWN  extended  wide  and  far, 

Au  ancient  beggar's  character ; 

Wlio  held,  though  blind,  depress'd,  and  mean. 

The  chief  attraction  of  the  Green. 

A  lovely  daughter  grac'd  his  ag€, 

Endow'd  with  charms  which  must  engage — 

And  more  than  charms  her  beauties  swell 

The  lovely  fair  to  miracle ; 
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And  BethDal  Green  became  resort 
For  men  of  title  from  the  court, 
And  city  beaus  of  ev'ry  sphere. 
Who  came  to  pay  their  devoirs  here  : 
But  she  with  beauty  was  discreet, 
And  scorn'd  each  suitor's  tale  to  meet ; 
Repuls'd  the  offers  of  the  great, 
Contented  with  her  humble  state  : 
Yet  each  day's  dawn  with  praises  came. 
And  added  lustre  to  her  fame. 
As  lilies  fair  she  graceful  shone  ; 
Ethereal  roseate  was  her  own  : 
Ethereal  smiles  adorn'd  her  air,  . 
(Etherial  will  alone  compare.) 
A  voice  as  sweet  as  music's  strains, 
Which  melting  harmony  contains  ; 
Eyes  like  the  hazel — and  her  hair 
The  sweetest  auburn  might  compare ; 
Nor  was  a  vacuum  in  her  mind. 
But  learning,  sense,  and  wit  combio'd. 
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And  judgment  gave  a  finish'd  stroke 
To  all  the  maxims  which  she  spoke  ; 
And  sweet  reserve,  if  so  it  be, 
Confirm'd  her  soul  a  prodigy. 
And,  if  the  heart  knew  love's  alarms, 
'T  must  fall  a  victim  to  her  charms  ; 
And  not  a  few,  with  studied  pains, 
Confess'd  her  pow'r  and  Cupid's  chains. 
Ah  I  what  is  beauty,  when  upborne 
Alone  by  what  mere  forms  adorn  ! 
Which,  as  a  lily,  hath  its  day. 
Whose  charms  will  fade  and  die  away ; 
Nor  can  the  pow'r  of  art  restore 
The  wkher'd  bays  to  beauty  more  ; 
But,  sunk  for  ever,  ever  dies — 
The  shallow  form  neglected  lies. 
But,  when  the  graces  of  the  heart 
Have  beauties  form  and  form  apart  ^ 
Then,  if  the  outward  form  decay. 
The  mind's  bright  saplings  cheer  the  day  ; 
c  2 
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And  fadeless  charms,  and  endless  grace, 
Supplies  mutation's  fleeting  place. 

Fair  springs  the  morn,  and  who  can  tell 
What  skies  shall  reign  at  ev'ning's  veil  ? 
Uncertain's  born  the  best  of  men : 
The  skies  oft  clear  and  cloud  again ; 
Day  springs  on  day — no  fate  we  wot, 
And  Death  alone  confirms  the  lot. 

Thus  rose  the  Beggar's  early  fame, 
But  low'ring  skies  obscur'd  his  name  ; 
And,  what  all  meet,  he  had  his  foes. 
His  faults,  his  gifts,  his  fears,  his  woes. 
Now  aged  grown,  and  weak,  and  blind, 
He  only  held  unbroken  mind. 
Soft  OB  his  temples  grew  the  hairs 
As  white  as  snow,  the  fruit  of  years — 
The  hoary  blossoms  of  tfie  grave. 
Which  furrow'd  Time  and  Care  doth  grave. 
The  rising  sinews  of  his  hand 
Confess'd  the  pow'r  of  Time's  command  ; 
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And  from  his  sleek  and  fair  forehead 
The  graceful  locks  of  youth  were  fled  ; 
And  Age,  dismantled  of  defence, 
Claim'd,  in  return,  our  reverence. 
Oft,  when  the  poor  have  rued  their  fate. 
And  in  lament  envied  the  great,, 
To  urge  content,  on  Heav'n  rely. 
Would  he  deduce  this  just  reply  : — 

"  Life  rises,  springs,  advances,  gauis 
Its  chequer'd  scenes  and  mazy  plains ; 
And,  ere  the  soul  of  thought  partakes, 
Its  thirstyb  loodhounds  overtakes  ; 
And  quags  and  bogs  delude  the  feet 
AVhere  the  best  judgment  seeks  retreat  ; 
And  they  who  safely  do  advance, 
Seem  borne  through  life  by  merely  chance  ; 
While  he  who  strives  with  upright  pains 
In  seeming  hardship,  frequent  gains 
Merit's  rebuffs,  or  Envy's  shear, 

Which  crops  our  ripe,  autumnal  ear. 
c  3 
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Yet,  ask  the  fortunate,  the  blest, 

And  discontent  is  in  their  breast ; 

As  if  'twere  Nature's  innate  throes 

To  strive  with  life's  engrafted  woes. 

And  each  man  must  expect  to  share 

Life's  crosses,  joys,  peace-sparks,  and  care  ; 

Whose  great  supporter  still  must  be 

Reliance  and  Philosophy." 

Near  to  the  road,  .beside  the  Green, 
A  stately  oak  for  ages  been, 
Whose  shelter  oft  affords  retreat, 
Tlie  trunk  encircled  by  a  seat. 
Was  known  to  every  passer  by, 
From  loud  appeal  for  charity. 
And  there  the  Beggar  long  had  sat, 
And  heard  each  loud  pedestrian's  chat ; 
And,  'mong  the  rest,  many  a  lord. 
And  man  of  fame,  who  sought  Old  Ford — 
A  spot  renown'd  of  old  by  all ; 
But  time  has  now  but  left  Clayrliall — 
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A  house  where  dwelt  a  noble  lord, 
Of  manners  free,  and  plenteous  board  ; 
But  now,  converted  to  a  sign, 
Where  Bacchus  rears  aloft  his  sign, 
No  vestiges  remain  of  state, 
Or  noble  welcome  from  the  great. 
These  flocking  guests,  who  frequent  came. 
Each  in  their  turn  beheld  the  dame ; 
Who  oft  her  aged  sire  would  lead 
To  take  his  seat  across  the  mead. 
And  the  Beggar's  daughter  gain'd 
What  many  breasts  have  ne'er  attain'd — 
(Though  proud  Ambition  fir'd  their  aim) 
A  lasting,  lovely,  virtuous  fame. 
But,  as  the  heart  and  views  of  man 
Have  each  a  sep'rate,  different  plan, 
'Twas  not  unlike,  among  them  all. 
That  some  were  base,  deplorable — 
Guided  alone  by  appetite. 
Nor  sacritic'd  their  views  to  right, 
c  4 
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Tlie  name  of  greatness  made  them  bold^ 
And  sanctity  they  plac'd  in  gold  ; 
And  to  the  Beggar,  blind  and  poor, 
They  oft  would  chat  with  crafty  lore  : 
But  he  had  much  the  crafty  scann'd, 
Nor  was  he  now  with  ease  trepann'd. 
And  when  the  gay  with  craft  have  said, 
"  How  sad  it  is  to  ask  for  bread  ! 
If  then  your  daughter  you  consult, 
Let  acquiescence  good  result ; 
And,  in  an  elevated  sphere, 
Let  her  fair  charms  adorn'd  appear  ; 
And  drop,  yourself,  this  niggard  trade, 
And  share  in  joy,  and  bless  the  maid.'* 

"  First  let  your  heart  attainment  reach, 
Ere  others  you  attempt  to  teach. 
Foe,  hast  thou  joy,"  the  man  enjoin'd, 
"  When  thou,  than  I,  art  still  more  blind ; 
AVhen  ev'ry  light,  which  should  control 
A  virtuous  life,  is  barr'd  thy  soul ; 
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And,  though  with  light  are  blest  thy  eyes. 
Yet  never  count  the  gift  a  prize, 
When  unendowed  with  inward  rays. 
And  darkness  hangs  around  thy  ways  ! 
Go  !  mark  the  Beggar's  mild  reply ; 
Find  joy,  but  other  courses  try/* 

But  still  the  maid's  attractive  charms 
Each  bold  intruder's  ardour  warms. 
Some  would  persuade  (in  misled  hope), 
The  lovely  maiden  to  elope ; 
But  all  their  eflforts  with  the  maid 
Were  scorn'd,  repuls'd,  or  vainly  paid. 
Yet  still  the  suitors  vex'd  her  peace. 
Nor  aught  could  check  or  make  them  cease ; 
Till  the  fair  maid  implor'd  her  sire 
From  thence  in  secret  to  retire. 
And  seek  some  spot  still  more  recluse, 
Far  from  the  reach  of  their  abuse ; 
When  should  her  heart  encourage  love. 
In  peace  the  mutual  flame  might  move  ; 
c  5 
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And  peaceful  days  be  all  her  pride, 
TSll  Death  o'er  them  should  silent  glide. 

But  MoNTFORD,  who  had  kept  his  sphere 
From  the  lovely  fair  one's  ear, 
Revolv'd  the  wishes  in  his  mind, 
Nor  told  the  maid  what  he  design'd  : 
Yet  sooth'd  her  fears,  and  promis'd  soon 
To  grant  her  the  desir'd  boon. 
And  send  each  suitor  firom  her  face, 
Expos'd  to  shame  and  due  disgrace ; 
And  leave  her  in  impassive  state, 
Secur'd  from  importune  or  hate  ; 
Which  sooth'd  the  maiden  in  her  fears. 
Whose  soul  repays  with  moving  tears. 

But,  'mid  this  scene  of  courtiers'  strife. 
Love  in  fair  Bessy's  heart  was  rife  ; 
Where  Henry  bid  the  passion  dwell — 
That  passion,  inexplicable — 
TTiat  darling  mirror  of  the  heart, 
Whose  fires  delude  by  obverse  art ; 
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In  which  fair  clear-obscure  we  find 
Passion  leads  passion  to  the  mind  ; 
Fancy  pursues  augmented  fires^ 
And  distant  stands  Hope's  beck'ning  spires, 
Whose  road  lies  tempting  to  the  feet, 
But  which  admits  of  no  retreat — 
Love-retrograde — but  augments  pain, 
Who,  rattling,  shakes  the  galling  chain. 
Pursue  ! — anxieties  and  joy. 
Alternate  bliss,  by  turns  destroy  : 
Yet  on  the  prospect  tempts  to  move. 
And  pierce  the  labyrinth  of  Love  ; 
Whose  darling,  pleasing,  rapt'rous  ways. 
Though  mix'd  with  thorns,  each  lover  sways ; 
Who,  through  the  mazy  thicket  runs, 
While  the  goal  in  seeming  puns  ; 
While,  fagging  through  delusive  ways, 
He  runs,  returns,  and  each  assays  : 
When,  should  but  Cupid  then  be  kind, 
The  centred  goal  at  last  shall  find ; 
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And;  by  the  cause  of  all  our  pain, 
Attainment  and  reward  we  gain. 

The  youthful  Henry's  doatiug  heart 
Had  felt  the  pang— confess'd  the  smart : 
But,  ere  the  declaration  sprung, 
Had  his  keen  eye  on  beauty  hung ; 
Glance  shot  on  glance  with  am'rous  look. 
Which  thus  in  silent  language  spoke : — 
Love  needs  no  tongue  to  tell  its  tale. 
No  boist'rous  sounds  to  fill  the  gale  ; 

Its  voice  demands  no  list'ning  art : 
Sensations  borne  instinctively 
From  soul  to  soul  sincerely  fly, 

Speaking  elinguid  heart  from  heart. 
Puissant  love  controls  the  mind. 
Whose  glances  beam  for  ever  kind, 

Without  insidious  abject  art ; 
And  love,  intuitively  giv'n, 
Breaths  voce-scraphic  of  heav'n. 

Speaking  elinguid  heart  from  heart. 
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But  soon  the  silent  flame  of  love 
Did  the  hot  empyrosis  prove  ; 
And  mutual,  obvious  reliance 
Set  fear  and  rivals  at  defiance. 

Yet  still  could  Bessy  scarcely  stray  - 
In  freedom  from  the  bold  assay ; 
But  each  insidious  votary 
Would  still  to  lure  the  maiden  try ; 
Save  when  the  youthful  Henry  came — 
Then  kept  they  back  from  fear  or  shame  ; 
Nor  dar'd  his  prowess  they  to  rise, 
Nor  manly  venture  for  the  prize  ; 
Nor  dar'd  assail  the  mutual  share 
Of  love  subsisting  *twcen  tlie  pair. 
And  still  was  Montford  much  exposM 
To  those  whom  taunt  or  insult  chos'd  ; 
Whose  quick  paternal,  tender  care 
Was  rous'd  by  ev'ry  vulgar  air, 
Which  frequent  in  his  ear  would  jar — 
His  seat  became  so  popular : 
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Which  now  (to  shun  the  irksome  prate) 
He  did  resolve  to  abdicate  ; 
And  be  no  more,  in  suppliance,  seen 
Th'  noted  Beggar  of  Bethnal  Green ; 
But  shield  fair  Bessy  from  the  strife, 
And  end  in  peace  his  closing  life. 

At  Rumford  Montford  had  a  friend, 
And  thither  Bessy  he  did  send  ; 
Proposing  there  too,  in  secret, 
From  life's  assailments  to  retreat. 
But  there  the  suitors  sprung  anew. 
And  four  at  once  the  claim  renew  : 
A  knight  was  one,  who  sued  and  sigh'd  ; 
A  'squire  ador'd  hep  in  her  pride  ; 
A  London  merchant,  who  there  dwelt, 
Was  th'  tliird,  whom  Love's  ignition  felt ; 
The  fourth  was  son  of  Montford's  friend. 
Who  vow'd  the  passion's  smart  he  ken'd. 
All  these,  though  rivals,  shew  no  spleen. 
And  woo'd  the  maiden  of  the  Green ; 
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Yet  knew  not  whence  the  maiden  came, 
Though  all  had  heard  her  father's  fame: 
For  strictly  had  old  Montfokd's  friend, 
E'en  from  his  son  the  clue  retain'd  ; 
And,  faithful  to  the  Beggar's  plan, 
He  call'd  her  ward — she  guardian. 

Thus  sigh'd  the  knight,  and  woo'd  the  maid. 
And  strung  the  trembling  serenade: 

Maiden !  blest  with  lovely  charms. 

Where  can  rest  the  lover  find  ? 
Who,  but  she  which  gives  alarms. 

Can  grant  the  needful  peace  of  mind  ? 
Then  let  my  ardent  vows  be  paid. 
And  listen  to  my  serenade. 

Who,  though  they  be  beset  with  fear. 
Would  shun  the  passion's  sting  to  prove ; 

And  plunge  in  love's  attendant  care, 
To  share  the  bliss  and  joy  of  love  ? 
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Oh !  grant  a  sweet  approving  voice. 
And  mutual  be  the  passion  giv'n ; 

One  happy  word  can  bid  rejoice, 
And  lift  my  anxious  heart  to  heav'n. 

Then  listen  to  my  serenade, 

And  let  my  ardent  vows  be  paid. 


Then  said  fair  Bessy  with  a  grace. 
Becoming  an  exahed  race — 

"  Knight  cease  to  tune  the  serenade, 
Nor  woo  a  poor  defenceless  maid, 
Whose  station  is  not  fitly  great, 
To  wed  or  mingle  in  high  state. 
Cease  then  to  urge  your  passion  more. 
To  one  whose  father's  ag'd  and  poor.'^ 

"  Who  is  he,  and  where  dost  he  dwell  r" 
The  Knight  rejoined,  "  fair  maiden  tell." 

She  then  replied,  ''  He  may  be  seen, 
And  is  the  beggar  of  Bethnal  Green^ 
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In  age's  reverential  grace, 

(The  hope  of  all  the  human  race.)" 

Then  said  the  Knight,  "  Adieu !  Adieu ! 
For  poverty  forbids  to  woo." 


Then  next  the  'squire  with  ardour  came. 
To  serenade  and  feed  the  flame. 

Smiling  springs  the  face  of  May, 
Lightly  hangs  the  fragrant  belf, 
The  lily  o'  the  vale's  array, 
The  hyacinth  aside  the  dell. 
But,  what  can  please,  or  genial  prove 
Except  the  smiles  and  voice  of  love  ? 

Mellow  chants  the  pleasing  thrush. 
Larks  ascending  till  the  gale, 

Linnets  melodize  the  bush, 
Plaintive  sighs  the  nightingale. 
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But,  what  can  lightly-pleasing  move 
So  sweetly  as  the  notes  of  love  ? 

Twinkling  stars  and  thin-horn'd  moon, 
Darkness  spread  around  the  globe, 
Vista's  gloomy,  cooling  boon, 
Vespa's  solitary  robe. 
But,  can  the  night,  or  eve,  or  grove 
Compare  with  melancholy  love  i 

Beauty  on  the  canvas  laid, 

Sculpture  e'en  as  nature  giv'u, 
Fancy  seraphic  array'd, 

Feeble  thoughts  of  graceful  heaven. 
But,  what  can  bid  the  heart  approve 
If  when  compar'd  with  her  I  love  ? 


Then  the  Merchant  next  succeeds 
The  vocal  'squire,  and  thus  proceeds : 
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Harmonic  notes  !  attend,  the  pleasing  lyre, 

Silent  as  death,  but  vocal  at  command  ; 
The  mystic  chords  of  living  hidden  fire, 
Demands  the  silent  will  and  skilful  hand. 
But  touch  the  chord ! 
The  sounds  accord 
With  all  the  wishes  of  the  heart, 
Small  as  silence,  loud  as  love. 
Quick  and  sighing,  plaintive  rove, 
The  mystic  vocal  voice  of  art. 
Sighing,  loving,  sad  I  sit. 
Maiden  rise  and  Morpheus  quit. 

I  touch,  I  fill,  the  sweet  mellifluous  lyre, 

Fair  listen,  cheer,  and  bless  the  pleasing  strain ; 
Love  attunes,  and  love  shall  still  inspire, 

\\'hile  fear  shall  flee,  and  smiles  shall  quell  my  pain. 
Fair,  canst  thou  tell, 
Why  Philomel, 
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Laments  so  sadly  o'er  her  fate  ? 
Because  her  love  is  silent  still. 
Stubborn  love  will  have  its  will, 

So  mourn  1  now  thy  silent  hate. 

Rise  from  Morpheus,  say  I'm  blest. 
Grant !  for  he  denies  me  rest. 


But  like  the  knight  with  all  his  love, 
The  maid's  reply  did  obvious  prove  ; 
That  charms,  without  the  needful  ore. 
Were  Merit's  sister,  shun'd  when  poor ; 
Expos'd,  like  flow'rets,  without  aid, 
Pluck'd  but  to  taste — then  cast  to  fade. 

Alone  the  guardian's  son  did  prove, 
A  foe  to  interested  love. 
And  disregardful  of  revile. 
He  sought  the  maiden's  pleasing  smile. 
But,  e'er  she  came,  this  J  anus's  son, 
Had  woo'd  a  fair,  and  favour  won.. 
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But  now  engross'd  by  Bessy's  charms^ 
The  maid  was  left  to  quench  alarms ; 
For  now  no  more  her  lover  came, 
Her  favour,  smHes,  and  vows  to  claim. 
Vex'd  at  the  slight,  as  quick  as  strange, 
She  smothers  love  and  vows  revenge : 
Designing  hence  to  make  him  feel, 
Love's  jealous  barb  and  poignant  steel ; 
And  in  the  midst  of  'vengeful  spleen, 
She  sought  the  maid  of  Bethnal  Green. 
But  on  her  way  to  vent  her  rage. 
She  met  her  lover's  youthful  page  ; 
When,  more  by  chance  than  by  design, 
Learn'd  all  her  wishes  could  diviue. 
For,  on  the  tapis  of  perform. 
She  learn'd  o*er  Bessy  hung  a  storm : 
Which,  while  the  nigher  it  did  pend. 
The  better  would  promote  her  end. 
"  Fair  maid,"  exclaim'd  the  slighted  fair, 
^'  Alarm'd  io  haste,  I  now  repair ; 
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Vou  live  in  danger!    and  this  night, 
Your  foes  will  bear  you  in  their  flight. 
At  nought  he  sets  your  guardian, 
And  bears  you — start  not — faithless  man. 
Ah !  be  not  forc'd  a  villain's  wife. 
Who  e'en,  perhaps,  designs  your  life." 

The  Beggar's  daughter  scarce  could  stand. 
So  sudden  came  th'  alarm  to  hand. 
Then,"  said  the  maid,  "  from  whom  and  why. 
Thus  dooms  my  woes,  whose  foe  am  I  i 
Disclose,  and  grant  thy  tender  aid. 
Ah,  shield ! — oh !  shield  an  orphan  maid." 
Her  nerves  relax,  at  harsh  alarms — 
She  sunk  into  the  Sappho's  arms. 
Beauty!  how  heighten'd  when  distrest ; 
How  sweetly  sad's  the  aiding  breast ; 
How  lost  and  wand'ring  opes  her  eye ; 
How  breaks  the  short  reviving  sigh ; 
How  lax  the  tongue  attempts  to  speak ; 
How  slow  the  rose  resumes  the  cheek  ; 
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How  sweet  the  pink  relays  the  lip  ; 
How  chasing  tears,  like  crystal,  drip ; 
How  timid  th'  inquiries  meet  the  ear : 
But,  oh  !  how  sweet  to  sooth  her  fear. 

"  Cease,"  said  the  harsh  and  injured  maid, 
When  Bessy  own'd  th'  inspiring  aid, 
Arrest  thy  weakness,  quell  thy  fear. 
And  calmly  lend  a  list'ning  ear. 
Now,  quickly  let  us  change  array, 
Nor  venture  hence  to  needless  stray ; 
And  leave  the  rest  to  me  and  know, 
That  counteraction  stops  thy  woe." 

Emboldened  by  the  daring  tone. 
In  which  the  injurM  maiden  shone. 
In  willingness  she  chang'd  her  dress. 
In  hopes  to  shun  a  worse  distress  ; 
And,  timid  as  the  roe  she  lay. 
And  shunn'd  the  sight  of  man  or  day ; 
While  hence  the  eager  maiden  ran. 
To  bate  her  lover  with  the  plan. 
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And  in  the  eve  and  dusky  grove, 

She  musing,  pensive,  seem'd  to  rove, 

Veil'd  (as  the  maiden  of  the  Green, 

In  modest  charms  was  always  seen.) 

The  guardian's  sou  and  aiding  gang, 

In  haste  upon  the  maiden  sprang. 

And  bore  her  hastily  away, 

Who  screaming,  fiU'd  th'  echoing  way ; 

But  near  the  vehicle  was  plac'd, ' 

In  which  they  sprung,  and  on  they  chas'd. 

Which  when  the  other  suitors  knew, 

They  all  in  haste  and  fury  flew  ; 

For  they  were  wont  at  eve  to  stray, 

And  mark  the  maiden  in  her  way ; 

And  quickly  gave  the  scheme  pursuit, 

Fir'd  at  the  daring,  youthful  suit. 
On  rapidly  the  parties  go. 

Till  they  came  to  Stratford  le  Bow  ; 

Where,  on  a  head,  the  maid  they  spy, 

And  on  elatedly  they  flj. 
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O'erta'en,  the  youth  secures  his  prey, 
And  mingled  in  the  wild  affray  ; 
Knight,  merchant,  'squire,  each  dealt  his  blow, 
While  fury  ttush'd  the  youthful  beau ; 
Who  manly  dar'd  the  adverse  fight. 
Till  wounded  sunk  the  gallant  knight. 
And  would  have  match'd  the  other  two, 
But  to  the  fight  young  Henry  flew ; 
Who  saw  the  'fray,  and,  'mid  the  scene, 
Th'  apparent  maiden  of  the  Green  : 
And,  mingling  with  the  striving  train. 
Soon  spread  some  breathless  on  the  plain ; 
When  hastily  in  fear  retire, 
The  knight,  the  merchant,  and  the  'squire. 
But  to  the  contest  furious  ran. 
The  son  of  Bessy's  guardian ; 
Whom  the  true  lover  of  the  maid, 
In  gallant  style  supinely  laid, 
And  sprung  to  sooth  the  frighted  fair. 
Who  seem'd  absorb'd  in  breathless  fear. 
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But  while  he  'tended  to  the  dame, 
The  youth  recover'd,  tott'ring  came, 
When  how  did  both  surprise  assail, 
When  smihng,  she  uplift  her  veil ! 
The  faithless  gallant  hid  his  face, 
And  then  confest  deserv'd  disgrace ; 
And  vow'd,  no  more  he'd  faithless  prove. 
But  grant  her  all  his  soul  and  love. 
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CANTO   II. 


Now  at  Clay-Hall,  a  festive  day, 
Together  drew  the  great  and  gay; 
Where  Ford,  an  ancient  noble  lord, 
Spread  the  inviting,  flowing  board, 
Who  annual  gave  (this  chanc'd  in  Lent) 
An  open  house  to  all  that  went. 
Commemorative  of  his  birth. 
To  toast,  enjoy,  indulge  in  mirth ; 
And  English  hospitality,  , 

Made  welcome  all  of  each  degree. 

But  that  the  great  might  not  complain, 
Of  mixing  with  the  plebeian  train, 
D  2 
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The  saloon  held  the  haughty  guests — 
The  hall  contains  the  humble  breasts. 

It  was  upon  this  jovial  day, 
Where  youth  and  fashion  held  their  sway. 
That  'mong  the  rest  the  Beggar  went, 
In  good  becoming  habiliment. 
A  little  boy  conducts  the  way, 
(A  substitute  for  visual  ray) 
Who  artless,  inconsiderate, 
Intrudes  the  Beggar  on  the  great ; 
Mistook  the  saloon  for  the  hall, 
Much  to  the  merriment  of  all. 
But  all  this  laughter  and  high  glee, 
The  Beggar  took  for  jollity  ; 
And  all  thought  from  his  demeanour, 
He  lack'd  not  birth,  though  he  was  poor  ; 
For  thus  was  held  the  man  of  sport, 
(The  gen'ral  topic  of  report) 
That  he  was  some  one  in  disguise, 
Whose  fall  had  doff'd  his  fortune's  rise. 
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But  much  ere  long  the  sportive  wiue 
Increas'd  the  voice  at  Bacchus'  shrine  ; 
And  one  whom  wrath  and  pride  did  swell, 
Propos'd  the  Beggar  to  expel, 
Who  now  was  conscious  of  mistake, 
'  Uprose,  apology  to  make ; 
But  still  the  knight  in  boist'rous  tone. 
Apology — admits  of  none  ; 
And  still  did  galling  language  roll, 
Which  rous'd  the  Beggar's  manly  soul, 
Who  to  the  knight  tlien  boldly  spake, 
Whom  wine  and  passion  much  did  shake. 
Then  said  the  Beggar,  "  If  your  face. 
You  saw  reflected  in  a  glass, 
How  would  you  passion's  gust  despise, 
( I  see  the  cast,  though  dark  my  eyes.) 
And  then  the  mirror  of  the  heart 
Hold  up,  and  see  if  'tis  man's  part, 
To  cast  reflection  on  a  man,. 
Though  blind,  to  .stand  your  equal  can 
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And  will."     Which  bold  expressive  tonie. 

Still  made  the  knight  more  deeper  frown. 

AVhile  all  the  guests  with  minds  elate. 

In  anxious,  silent  wonder  sate. 

To  hear  the  Beggar  and  the  knight. 

Uphold  the  contest  of  despite. 

The  Beggar  not  a  little  gain'd, 

His  part  with  temper  he  maiatain'd  ; 

And  much  their  past  opin  ion  clear'd 

That  he  was  more  than  he  appear'd. 

And  with  each  guest*^8  applause  elate, 

Then  Montford  did  retaliate. 

"  What  makes  you  knight  to  scorn  the  man. 

Whom,  who  to  alter,  dare  or  can ; 

Take  off  your  title,  bear  your  name, 

And  can  you  (not  I)  manhood  claim. 

Worth  makes  us  great,  and  worth  alone. 

And  without — greatness  there  is  none. 

Wealth  too  much  is  estimated. 

By  which  false  scale  man  oft  is  rated. 
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Though  bate  the  bonus  Fortune  gives, 
The  poor  man's  heart  as  upright  Hves. 
Cease,  then,  and  view  my  silver  hairs, 
The  fruit  of  wisdom  and  of  years. 
Then  view  my  furrows,  ask  your  heart, 
(If  active  sympathy  has  part) 
If  you  can  hope  such  to  attain. 
Without  the  reverence  to  gain. 
When  the  hand  shakes,  the  eyes  grow  dim, 
Th'  efforts  feeble,  and  the  tendons  slim  ; 
Is  that  the  stage  you  would  despise  ; 
And  cast  upon  unsightly  eyes  ? 
But  since  you  rate  by  poverty. 
And  gold  not  worth's  your  sanctity. 
Now,  knight,  I  draw  you  to  the  list. 
Not  tilt  or  tournament  you  wist. 
But  'fore  your  friends,  or  'fore  your  foes, 
I'll  match  your  gold  and  greatest  throws ; 
Provided  what  is  here  now  thrown 
Shall  not  be  borrow'd,  but  your  own. 
D  4 
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And  let  the  man  that  shews  most  gold, 
Most  worth  and  estimation  hold." 

The  knight  with  wonder  'gan  to  stare, 
Who  thought  the  Devil  match'd  him  there  ; 
And  the  laughter's  louder  din, 
Increas'd  his  knighthood's  sad  chagrin. 
Yet  pride  too  great  to  set  down  calm, 
And  let  the  Beggar  bear  the  palm ; 
He  thought  his  pockets  might  contain 
An  ample  store  the  prize  to  gain ; 
For  he  had  there  an  added  store, 
To  distribute  among  the  poor. 
Then  out  an  angel  drew  the  knight, — 
The  Beggar's  shin'd  as  good  and  bright ; 
All  eyes  attentive,  sparkled  glee, 
The  Beggar  smil'd,  though  blind  was  he ; 
The  knight  producing — and  the  store 
Of  MoNTFORD  doubled  as  it  boi*e, 
Till  far  outvi'd,  the  knight  cried  "  Hold," 
But  still  the  Beggar  brandibh'd  gold, 
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Who  now  uprose  to  quit  his  seat, 
And  leave  his  victory  complete. 
But  such  applause  the  Beggar  gaiu'd, 
That  by  request  he  still  remain'd, 
While  reconciled ;  the  knight  allay'd 
His  pride,  and  to  the  Beggar  paid 
The  homage  due  to  fallen  worth, 
Which  leaves  unstain'd  its  fairer  birth. 

Thus,  right  and  triumph  is  combhi'd 
Of  strength,  philosophy  of  mind, 
Which  wrongs  and  injuries  sustains 
Unshaken,  and  its  cause  maintains. 
And  feels  a  conscious  glow  at  heart, 
Which  buoys  the  soul,  sustains  its  part. 
'Tis  merit's  champion  and  friend, 
But  never  vice's  cause  attend  ; 
Or  ever  by  the  weak  is  felt. 
Or  by  the  conscious  soul  of  guilt. 
Who  never  feels  that  pleasing  glow. 
Which  conscious  rectitude  can  know  ; 
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Which  like  the  morn's  engaging  blush, 
Or  like  the  evening's  soothing  hush, 
Upsprings  and  sets  in  beauties  gay, 
And  peaceful  night  succeeds  the  day. 

Now  had  all  party  rage  assuag'd. 
And  MoNTFORD  all  th'  attention  'gaged, 
While  hearty  jokes  pervade  the  scene, 
The  toast,  "  The  Maid  of  Bethnal  Green  ;" 
When  loud  arose  the  host's  request, 
And  seconded  by  ev'ry  guest. 
That  he  would  now  with  willing  soul 
Divulge  his  tale,  to  crown  the  whole : 
Which,  with  a  seemly  diffidence, 
He  gave : — Attention  mark'd  suspense. 
He  said,  "  I  hear  that  Time's  decay. 
Hath  swept  another  king  away ; 
And  now  exempt  from  enemy. 
My  tale  with  freedom  I  descry. 

"As  spring's  the  morn,I  rose  to  Hfe 
With  ev'ry  beaming  prospect  rife  v. 
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Fame  went  before,  and  Fortune  smil'd. 
And  seem'd  to  mark  me  as  her  child. 
But  BOW  the  fates  occlude  my  sight, 
And  death  alone  can  give  me  light. 

"  The  Earl  of  Leicester,  proud  1  own 
My  sire — in  me  behold  the  son. 
That  famous  Earl,  whose  warlike  soul. 
Was  fierce  and  stubborn  as  the  pole  ; 
Who,  with  the  royal  barons,  saw 
The  proud  Poictevin's  favour  draw. 
Who,  at  the  fickle  Henry's  court. 
Held  haughty  sway, — commanding  port. 
Excluding  thence  the  native  rights. 
Which  jealousy  in  all  excites. 
And  whom  has  nature  not  suppli'd 
With  rights  to  watch  with  prurient  pride  ? 
Whose  heart  can  see  his  hopes  decay 
With  all  their  heredit'ry  sway  i 
And  yet,  at  ease,  look  on  and  smile, 
While  sapping  foes  enjoy  their  guile. 
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Who  sees  fiduciary  trust 

Confided  to  the  sons  of  lust, 

And  dost  not  cast  a  jealous  eye,     ' 

And  doubt  the  foe's  fidelity  ? 

For  pride,  man's  ruling  fervid  crest. 

Will  (and  oft  rightly)  fire  the  breast. 

"Thus  fickle  Henry  did  dispose 
Unbounded  favour  on  his  foes ; 
Forgetting  those  who  most  did  claim 
The  posts  of  trust,  and  marks  of  fame; 
Whose  lives  had  shar'd  the  risk  of  wars, 
His  councils,  toils,  and  fickle  cause; 
And  'mong  the  first  of  friends,  my  sire, 
His  chief  attention  did  require ; 
For  o(his  sire,  from  whom  he  sprung,   . 
The  world  in  wonder  long  had  rung. 
Whose  fam'd  achievements,  martial  fame. 
Had  taught  each  child  to  know  his  name ; 
Who  o'er  tb'  Albigenses  had  thrown 
Hb  terrors  and  increas'd  renown. 
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A  base  enthusiastic  sect, 

Whom  beaten  Savoy's  plains  reject: 

And  where  his  mighty  arm  arose. 

Low  sunk  in  death  his  country's  foes. 

And  from  this  valiant,  virtuous  sire, 

My  father  gain'd  his  warlike  fire ; 

And,  with  the  charm,  which  crowns  the  whole, 

Enlightened  energy  of  soul. 

But  as  some  evil  will  infest, 

Ambition  fir'd  his  soaring  breast. 

Which,  like  the  whirlpools,  ever  roll, 

Insatiate  circles  to  the  soul. 

"  The  gentle  Eleanor's  hand 
My  sire  espous'd ;  who  o'er  the  land 
Was  fam'd  for  gentleness  and  grace. 
And  mind,  as  perfect  as  her  face. 
From  which  contract  my  sire  did  spring, 
A  brother  to  the  fickle  king; 
And  from  this  kingly  couple  see 
Their  abject*fated  progeny. 
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"Now  while  the  king  in  heedless  train 
Heap'd  courtly  honours  on  the  vain, 
Complaints  aloud  assail'd  the  throne, 
The  wav'ring  king  alive  to  none  ; 
Who,  with  a  stubborn,  erring  hand, 
Spread  discontent  through  all  the  land. 
And  gave  to  William  de  Valence, 
(A  court-ad vent'rer  of  pretence), 
Unbounded  posts  of  wealth  and  gain, 
Which  he  by  cunning  art  did  strain. 
The  laws  were  injur'd  by  evasioas, 
And  justice  sufFer'd  by  privations. 
And  anarchy,  spread  through  the  state, 
Rous'd  party  views  and  jealous  hate; 
And  planted  in  my  father's  breast, 
The  monarch's  feeble  sway,  to  wrest 
And  seize  the  sceptre  from  a  hand. 
Which  cast  oppression  on  the  land. 
"  Then  civil  war  and  strife  arose 
And  fellow-warriors  became  foes, 
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And  party  rage  inflam'd  the  breast. 
And  hcrror  rear'd  her  bloody  crest. 
Each  dreadful  weapon  gleam'd  m  air, 
The  trumpets  blew,  and  hosts  repair ; 
The  curling  standards  high  arose. 
Which  e'er  united  crush'd  their  foes  ; 
And  madden'd  rage,  and  dreadful  shouts 
Broke  from  the  ranks,  and  savage  scouts : 
While  parties  each  their  troops  arraign. 
And  spread  with  strife  the  peaceful  plain. 

"  First  on  the  Lewes  plains  I  saw 
The  bloody,  dreadful  scenes  of  war  : 
For  there  encamp'd  the  parties  lay, — 
Here,  we, — and  there  our  foes  array. 
The  King,  Prince  Edward,  d'Almain, 
Commanded  the  opposing  train ; 
While  to  our  chosen,  valiant  band. 
My  father  gave  the  chief  command. 

**  Morn  rose!  gay,  deck'd,  and  spread  around 
A  prospect,  pleasing  and  profound. 
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Dews  sunk  to  pearls,  like  quiv'ring  tears, 

And  zephyr  sent  her  cooling  airs. 

As  round  the  fierce  battalions  lay, 

On  Lewes'  plains — sweet  morn  of  May. 

When  first  to  break  the  silence  round, 

The  challenge-trumpet  sent  its  sound. 

Then  rustling  sounds  of  infantry, 

And  rattling  tramp  of  cavalry 

With  martial  music,  then  the  shout 

Of  des'perate  onset,  and  of  rout. 

The  groans  of  dying,  wounded  men, 

Which  bloodshed  then  forbids  to  ken ; 

And  down  each  rank  was  seen  to  fly. 

Each  valiant  chief  judiciously. 

Steed  rear'd  on  steed  1  rank  mix'd  with  rank! 

Rear  fought  with  rear!  and  flank  with  flank ! 

And  near  and  widely  spread  afar, 

Were  groans,  and  shouts,  and  signs  of  war. 

Then  youthful  blood  inflam'd  my  veins. 

When  panting  hope  the  soul  contains 
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The  distant  plains  of  warlike  arms, 
Creating  life  and  not  alarms; 
And  high  my  breast  increas'd  in  force, 
And  prurient  sprung  my  warlike  horse, 
Whose  panting  withers  rose  on  high, 
While  jealous  fury  mark'd  his  eye. 
His  ears  directed,  pldas'd  to  hear, 
And  nostrils  spread  to  snort  on  fear. 
While  mad  to  reach  the  clarion's  sound, 
He  paws  a  furrow  in  the  ground ; 
When  light  as  air  I  sprung  amain. 
And  let  him  point,  and  loos'd  the  rein. 

"  Proud,  thro'  each  rank  great  Leicester  bore, 
Whose  eye  beam'd  with  martial  fulgour : 
While  I,  who  watch'd  each  heroic  deed. 
With  ardour  spurr'd  my  furious  steed. 
In  carnage  pluug'd!  and  trod  on  death. 
Whose  steaming  aether  fir'd  ray  breath. 
High  rose  my  arm,  I  met  my  foe. 
And  plung'd  him  headlong  down  below. 


Another  comes, — I  burn'd — I  sigh'd, 
And  strength  with  danger  muhiplied ; 
And  battle  raged  throughout  the  day. 
In  doubtful  strife  and  bloody  fray. 
Then  Fortune  smil'd — our  foes  retreat. 
And  left  the  trophies  at  our  feet. 
Spoil  heap'd  on  spoil, 'and  gain  on  gain. 
My  hand  secur'd  the  proud  d'Almain. 
The  king  our  pris'ner,  and  his  son, 
We  joy'd  beheld  at  set  of  sun. 
And  while  the  bands  victorious  play'd, 
The  toils  of  bloodshed  were  allayed ; 
And  Fortune  seem'd  to  more  than  smile, 
To  crown  the  glories  of  the  toil. 

"  Then  came  the  night,  which  spread  its  glooui 
On  many  a  valiant  victim's  doom. 
The  council  summon'd  in  the  tent, 
To  fix  each  plan  and  make  comment. 
Attainment  led  more  to  attain, 
(Tlie  common  case  with  every  man) 
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But  how  to  preserve  gain  entire, 

The  greater  wisdom  doth  require. 

To  heal  is  harder  than  to  wound, 

To  govern  kingdoms  than  to  found. 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester's  secret  views, 

Tlie  council  in  dissent  imbrues, 

Who  flush'd  as  Leicester  with  the  day 

(In  both  ambition  held  her  sway). 

Strove  to  spread  a  jealous  flame, 

'Cause  Leicester's  aim  he  found  the  same. 

In  hopes  by  insidious  chicane. 

The  regal  sway  himself  to  gain. 

But  Leicester,  as  increas'd  debate. 

Grew  warm.     Then  sullen  Gloucester  sate. 

And  like  the  foe  that  durst  not  strike, 

A  sneer  convey'd  his  soul's  dislike. 

Chief frown'd  on  chief!  and  either  rose 

From  long-tried  friends  to  instant  foes  ; 

And,  as  two  lions,  in  full  array, 

They  frown'd,  and  took  an  adverse  way. 
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Thought  broke  on  thought  with  sullen  rage, 
Retirement  swell'd  the  low'ring  page  : 
llieir  pillow  lost  its  toils  esteem, 
And  borrow  fiU'd  the  stalling  dream  ; 
And,  unrefresb'd,  each  chieftain  rose 
With  sullen  darkness  on  bis  brows. 

"  With  looks  which  did  the  cause  evii  ce 
Gloucester  sought  th'  imprison'd  prince  ; 
Whom  sullen  in  the  camp  he  found, 
Where  the  small  taper  spread  around 
The  gloomy  light — while  speechless  rests 
These  great  opposing,  wond'ring  guests  ; 
Till  Edward  ask'd,  what  secret  cause 
Untimely  thus  bis  converse  draws  ? 
Who  watch'd  the  ire  whicb  rack'd  the  chief. 
And  scarce  could  give  it  his  belief, 
Tliat  these  two  chiefs  had  drawn  the  sword 
Of  party  strife  and  gross  discord. 
While  stifled  joy  invests  his  mind, 
And  fury  fanning  words,  he  join'd  ; 
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Which  gain'd  the  desp'rate,  jealous  chief, 
Who  then  engag'd  to  grant  rehef. 
And  aid  the  prince — who  leagu'd  became, 
To  blast  the  arduous  rival's  aim. 

*'  Then  secret  from  our  army  sped 
The  rival  chief,  and  with  him  led 
The  bands  o'er  which  he  had  command, 
And  left  the  pris'ners  in  our  hand  ; 
And  far  away  he  did  retire, 
With  envy  rack'd,  and  burning  ire. 

"  Then  roll'd  events  and  fortune  by, 
And  Edward  gain'd  his  liberty — 
Escap'd  his  spies,  who  watch'd  his  way, 
Whosecourser  bore  the  prince  away ; 
Who,  by  a  lure  to  run  a  race. 
Mounts  a  fresh  steed,  and  led  the  chase  ; 
Whose  sighs  for  liberty  alone 
Urg'd  the  fam'd  blood,  and  wing'd  him  on, 
Till  far  behind  his  spies  remain. 
Whose  horses  now  refuse  the  rein. 
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While  the  bold  prince,  whom  ardour  warms, 
Sprung  on,  and  Gloucester  join'd  in  arms; 
Who  ere  had  from  our  fortune  gone. 
And  rais'd  aloft  his  gonfalon ; 
Whose  arms  the  prince's  cause  espoused, 
Which  blasted  hopes  and  ire  arous'd  ; 
Whose  league  alone  was  plann'd  to  pall 
Great  Leicester's  cause,  and  work  his  fall. 
Which  now  assum'd  a  dreadful  shape, 
Beyond  all  hopes  for  our  escape. 

'*  My  father  o'er  Malvenia  bore 
The  troops  which  gain'd  him  bays  before ; 
While  1  led  on  a  chosen  band, 
Far  distant  from  his  wise  command — 
A  brave  reserve  his  force  to  join  ; 
But  fate  forbid  it  should  be  mine. 
For,  ere  I  gain'd  th'  appointed  plain, 
Where  we  had  plann'd  to  join  our  train, 
The  royal  troops,  my  chosen  few. 
By  Edward  led,  engag'd — o'erthrew , 
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And  few  were  they  of  this  defeat 

Surviv'd,  to  support  my  retreat. 

"When,  faint,  fatigu'd,  bare,  famish'd,  lame, 

We  Leicester  join'd  at  Evesham ; 

Whose  troops  were  like  his  son's  and  league, 

With  want  exhausted  and  fatigue  : 

Yet  courage  still  did  all  inflame, 

Nor  were  their  hopes  yet  dead  to  fame. 

*'  Then   ame  the  hosts  of  foot  and  horse- 
Foes  all !  and  mighty  were  their  force. 
Which  cover'd  all  the  lovely  vale — 
An  host,  our  handful  to  assail. 
Rear  followed  van,  and  mixM  appears — 
The  chieftain's  waving  plumage  rears. 
The  wand'ring  Severn's  pleasing  banks 
Were  cover'd  with  the  num'rous  ranks : 
Shout  rose  on  shout — host  foUow'd  host. 
And  danger  gather'd  round  our  post. 
Down  his  few  ranks  great  Leicester  rode  ; 
Harangues  from  deathless  courage  flow'd : 
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Each  chieftain  took  an  active  part ; 

Man  inspir'd  man — ^heart  cherish'd  heart ; 

And,  as  the  dangers  multiply. 

Each  vows  each  other  to  outvie  : 

Yet  still  th'  encircling  enemy, 

In  endless  numbers,  multiply. 

Then  first  my  father's  valiant  face 

Describ'd  our  forlorn,  hopeless  case  ; 

For  scarce  did  now  a  hope  remain 

Th'  o'erwhelming  numbers  to  sustain. 
Thus  from  the  earl  his  feeling  rolls  : 

'  Lord !  Lord  !  have  mercy  on  our  souls ! 
For,  sure  as  death  asserts  his  name. 
Destruction  hovers  round  our  frame.' 
Then,  as  a  man  who  sees  a  shade. 
Who  for  a  moment  is  afraid. 
Shakes  off  the  idle  phantom 'd  low'r. 
And  gives  his  soul  to  manly  pow'r  : 
So,  casting  off  his  soul's  despair, 
Inspiring  rang  th'  echoing  air  ; 
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And,  better  to  secure  our  ranks. 
His  heroes  form'd  the  firm  phalanx ; 
And,  like  a  lion's  couchant  pow'r, 
He  watch'd  the  onset's  furious  hour. 

"  On,  on  they  rush  from  ev'ry  side — 
Hill,  dale,  and  Severn's  glassy  tide  ! 
Death  rear'd  his  standard  on  the  plain. 
The  mangled  mingled  with  the  slain ; 
Man  fell  by  chief,  and  chief  by  man, 
Nor  aqua  down  the  Severn  ran ; 
Blood-stain'd  her  liquid,  crystal  bed, 
Where  groan'd  and  died  the  men  which  bled. 
Dauntless  our  little,  weaken'd  band 
Sustain'd  the  charge,  and  kept  their  stand  ; 
Nay,  more — at  times  they  drove  the  foe. 
And  hew'd  out  many  scenes  of  woe. 
Here  laid  a  proud,  dismounted  chief. 
Unheeded,  lost,  without  relief; 
There  laid  the  mangled,  groaning  foe. 
Complaining  to  his  fellow  woe  ; 
£ 


Here  fell  the  charger  'neath  his  wound, 

Then  sprung,  and  snorting  bit  the  ground. 

Entangled  there,  the  brave  horseman, 

Dragging,  the  furious  charger  ran  j 

Enfuriate,  at  the  corses  bound 

His  heels  deal  forth  the  mortal  wound  ; 

While  glitt'ring  blades  convey  the  sun. 

As  the  prismatic  reflex  run  ; 

And  shouts  and  groans  commingled  roar, 

Like  the  dread  storm  upon  the  shore. 

"  Thus  did  determin'd  courage  stand 
The  shock  of  thousands,  hand  in  hand  ; 
Till  the  dark  shades  of  Memphis  fell. 
And  spread  oblivion  o'er  the  vale. 
But,  ere  the  darkness  fell  around, 
Leicester's  proud  charger  bit  the  ground  ; 
From  whence  his  rider  leap'd  amain, 
And  strode,  undaunted,  o'er  tiie  plain  ; 
And  where  his  eye  directs  its  view 
T'h'  opposing  warrior  quickly  flew  : 
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Death  aim'd  his  blows,  and  heaps  of  dead 
His  mighty  prowess  round  him  spread; 
Till  streams  of  perspiration  ran, 
And  nature  yielded  in  the  man. 
Exhausted  sunk  the  valiant  chief! 
Each  look'd  to  self,  nor  gave  relief; 
When,  like  the  bloodhounds,  on  they  rush 
With  thirsty  jaws,  the  chief  to  crush. 
Who,  feint,  for  mercy  ask'd  the  foe. 
No  mercy  held  th'  uplifted  blow  : 
Picrc'd  through  the  heart,  the  chieftain  fell 
On  Evesham,  and  stain'd  the  vale ; 
Tlien  ceas'd  the  contest  with  his  life, 
And  night  shut  in  upon  the  strife. 

"  Then,  languid  w  ith  a  dreadful  wound, 
I  rose  from  off  the  dead-heap'd  ground ; 
A  faithful  dog  alone  my  friend, 
Who  sought  my  corse,  and  did  attend  ; 
And,  weary  with  my  woeful  lot, 
I  sought  an  honest  Welchman's  cot 
E  2 
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Among  the  lonely  mountains'  way, 
Where  languishing  for  weeks  I  lay. 
And  all  the  wealth  1  now  retain 
The  humble  cottage  did  contain  ; 
Where,  near  the  scene  of  mighty  dead, 
I  heard  each  report  as  it  spread  ; 
Which  luck'ly  spread,  as  I  would  fain. 
That  I  was  number'd  with  the  slain. 
And  there  might  I  in  peace  have  sate ; 
But  who  are  masters  of  their  fate  ? 
Who  can  control  the  secret  will  ? 
Heav'n  will  decree,  and  will  fulfil. 

"  My  father's  mangled  corpse  was  ta'en 
From  off  the  heaps  of  mighty  slain. 
And  sent,  with  all  its  horrid  scars, 
(A  scene  unknown  in  modern  wars!) 
To  gentle  Eleanor,  his  bride. 
Who  bow'd  to  cruel  fate,  and  died. 

"  This,  Mortimer  did  instigate, 
Which  drew  me  from  my  safe  retreat. 
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1  watch'd  his  steps  in  secrecy, 
To  explicate  the  cruelty. 
A  ghost  to  him  I  did  appear, 
1  groan'd,  pass'd  on,  and  rous'd  his  fear. 
1  vanish'd  to  his  guilty  eyes, 
Mis  terror  springing  from  surprise. 
Crime,  rais'd  to  him  my  frowning  air 
To  phantoms  ideal,  vacant  stare. 
Till  on  one  night  upon  the  plain. 
As  Luna  shone,  nor  shone  in  vain  ; 
I  rais'd  my  form  before  his  view, 
He  stood !  and  nearer  still  I  drew. 
Pale  turn'd  his  cheek — uplift  his  hand ! 
I  call'd,  and  bid  him  keep  his  stand. 
Like  a  poor  wielch  in  winter's  storm, 
His  chatt'ring  teeth  beat  at  my  form  ; 
And  'gainst  each  other  smote  his  knees. 
And  started  at  each  genial  breeze. 
*  Form' — he  would  have  spoke,  but  could  nqt, 
No  form  am  I  (said  I)  thou  sot. 
E  3 
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I  am,  as  you,  material. 

And  not  a  shade  of  form  ideal. 

Stand  and  defend !  I  madly  cried^ 

Or  feel  the  force  of  iujur'd  pride. 

Then  drew  my  rapier  on  the  foe, 

In  vain  he  warded  off  the  blow  ; 

1  pierc'd  his  side — he  fell,  and  own'd 

No  cowardice  my  conduct  crown'd  ; 

And  sinking  prone,  with  mortal  wound, 

As  [  then  thought,  1  left  the  ground. 

But  scarce  had  I  their  confines  past^ 

Before  I  heard  the  trumpet's  blast. 

Alarm,  alarm !  spread  on  the  wind. 

Yet  spread  no  terror  to  my  mind. 

I  had  their  watch- word  at  command, 

And  gave  the  signal  with  my  hand ; 

And  safely  pass'd  the  barrier, 

And  gain'd  the  cot,  'niong  mountains  drear. 

"  Now  tristful  was  my  sinking  fate, 
Expos'd  to  royal,  courtiers  hate  ; 
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Decrees  were  past  to  fix  my  fall. 
And  natal  wealth  swell'd  the  fiscal. 
And  £dward  swore  to  be  my  foe, 
And  heap  my  head  with  added  woe. 
Then  from  Malvenia  I  fled, 
Lest  vengeance  fell  upon  my  head  ; 
Brought  wealth  enough  to  make  me  great. 
And  Bethnal  Green  became  my  seat. 
Yet  there  not  safe  from  fortune's  spite, 
I  lost  the  blessing  of  my  sight : 
For,  at  the  fight  of  Evesham, 
Oppress'd  with  warlike  ardour's  clamm. 
The  Severn's  stream,  to  quench  my  thirst 
I  drank,  a  surfeit  from  it  burst. 
Whence  gradual  to  the  fatal  day 
Decay'd  the  genial  visual  ray. 
But  ne'er  a  boon  retakes  kind  Heav'n, 
But  other  like  supplies  are  giv'n ; 
And  he  that  lacks  an  acute  mind. 
Is  more  than  clouded,  more  than  blind ; 
E  4 
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Besides,  what  breaks  upon  the  soul 
Owes  nought  to  outward  povv'rs  control. 
Flagitious  scenes  are  spar'd  the  sight, 
And  I  enjoy  unchanging  light. 

"  Yet  still  I  heard  of  foes  and  spies, 
Who  provvl'd  to  glut  my  enemies : 
When  long  beneath  the  stately  oak, 
On  Bethnal  Green,  a  Beggar  took 
His  daily  stand,  to  ask  for  biead, 
Of  those  whom  chance  and  bounty  led. 
Who  just  as  blindness  smote  my  head, 
Was  number'd  with  the  silent  dead. 
I  had  resort  in  spite  of  shame. 
And  begg'd  to  gain  a  Beggar's  name  ; 
Lest  my  secluded  life  had  sprung, 
The  hint  to  spies — the  sland'rous  tongue. 
An  infant  daughter's  cries  appeal'd, 
Whom  yet,  though  blind,  I  hoped  to  shield  ; 
W  hich  though  my  stratagem  was  new, 
The  scheme  seem'd  mark'd  out  to  pursue. 
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Whence,  whether  good  or  ill  result, 
The  future,  patient  I  consult. 
And  now  hath  time's  slow  sure  decay, 
Swept  my  sworn  foes  and  fears  away  ; 
And  henceforth  view  me  in  my  sphere, 
As  Leicester's  son  and  Leicester's  heir." 

When  ended  thus  the  aged  man, 
Joy  through  the  guests  in  concord  ran  ; 
Caress'd  he  rose  and  left  the  board, 
To  honour  and  to  fame  restor'd. 
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CANTO    III. 


Then  rais'd  to  due  degree  and  state, 
Fair  Betsy  shone  completely  great. 
No  chaste  enamel  mates  her  grace, 
No  sculptur'd  symmetries  outpace ; 
No  roseate  tinctures,  tender  dies, 
No  bloom  of  eve's  her  blush  outties  ; 
No  Sylvan's  voice,  more  sweetly  sings. 
No  poean  more  seraphic  springs ; 
No  smile's  more  lovely  than  her  own, 
No  air's  so  fit  to  grace  a  throne ; 
No  heart's  more  lofty,  humble,  sweet, 
Na  sense  more  good,  refin'd,  or  great ;. 
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Fair  as  snow  upon  the  lawn, 
And  tinctur'd  lightly  as  the  morn. 

Abash'd  then  shrunk  the  abject  train, 
Whose  loves  were  proffer'd  but  to  stain. 
Aw'd,  fled  the  votaries  of  lust, 
Confessing  that  her  life  was  just ; 
And  left  her  with  a  spotless  name, 
Reward  of  virtue — deathless  fame. 

Long  had  young  Henry  sought  the  maid, 
Long  had  he  justice  to  her  virtues  paid. 
Long  had  he  strove  her  heart  to  move, 
Long  had  he  shar'd  the  maiden's  love ; 
Long  had  the  secret  fann'd  the  flame,  ' 

Long  were  their  mutual  hearts  the  same ; 
Long  had  the  speechless  tokens  giv'n, 
The  sign  and  destiny  of  Heav'n. 

Yet  there  attended  lovers  fate, 
A  rival,  of  importance  great, 
A  noble  lord  profess'd  his  love. 
And  whom  the  Beggar  did  approve  ; 
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Unwitting,  that  his  daughter's  heart, 
Confess'd  ere  now  the  lover's  smart. 
This  lord  e'en  prides  him  that  he  reins 
The  maiden's  heart  in  Cupid's  chains. 
His  devoirs  paid,  with  haughty  pride, 
And  bashful  thought  her  when  denied. 
Which  oft  she  gave  with  due  disdain, 
Yet  nought  persuades  him  from  his  pain  ; 
But  like  a  youthful  chevalier, 
Disdain'd  all  checks,  or  jealous  fear. 
The  love  the  stripling  entertain'd, 
Long  secret  to  the   Blind  remain'd ; 
Until  the  noble  lord  had  seen, 
The  lover  lead  her  o'er  the  Green, 
In  am'rous,  mutual,  tender  care. 
Which  now  explain'd  her  adverse  air ; 
And  jealousy  enflam'd  his  heart, 
At  rival's  conquest,  rival's  art. 
Flush'd  at  his  balk,  with  added  gear. 
Resounds  the  tale  in  Momfords  ear ; 
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Surpris'd  he  heard  the  rival's  tale. 
And  doubts  if  truth  his  ears  did  hail. 
Uocertain  if  the  devotee 
Was  base,  or  mean,  or  good  degree. 
No  secret  e*er,  she  kept  her  own, 
But  all  her  soul  to  him  was  known. 
Perplex'd,  surpris'd,  in  doubt,  and  blind. 
He  anxious  sought  to  ease  his  mind. 
Then  meeting  with  the  tender  maid. 
Old  MoNTFORD  all  his  fears  assay'd. 
Keprov'd  the  secret  of  her  heart. 
Which  had  awoke  parental  smart ; 
Yet  temper  guided  his  reprove. 
Nor  yet  forbid  her  secret  love. 
(Which  she  with  sweetest  innocence. 
Did  clear  from  guilt  in  ev'ry  sense ; 
For  nature's  sympathy  doth  prove, 
That  secrets  are  the  laws  of  love.) 
Yet  when  his  titles  he  did  claim. 
She  blush'd  her  ignorance  of  the  same ; 
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Which  had  not  yet,  love  sought  to  prove^ 
So  confidant  is  real  love. 
And  simply  Henry  was  the  name, 
On  which  she  built  her  lover's  fame ; 
Which  still  increas'd  the  Beggar's  fears, 
To  him  a  mystery  appears. 
Yet  when  he  heard  the  lover  came. 
With  all  the  pomp  the  nobles  claim : 
Who,  to  keep  his  station  whist. 
All  his  attendants  he  dismiss'd. 
Ere  nigh  to  Bethnal  Green  he  came, 
Approaching  with  an  humble  namc 
Still  further  rose  the  mystery, 
Who  could  the  gallant  suitor  be  ; 
Who  thus  his  noble  stations  bland, 
To  gain  the  Beggar's  daughter's  hand. 
Then  the  lord  who  sued  the  maid, 
Against  the  lover's  love  inveigh'd. 
And  in  the  secret  of  his  breast 
He  vows  to  wound  the  lover's  rest  ; 
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And,  meditating  'vengeful  ires, 
From  the  pathetic  scene  retires ; 
When  panting  with  his  high-swoln  breath,. 
His  rival  meets  on  Stebon  heath  ; 
When  now  to  gain  his  mystic  name 
He  first  directs  his  wily  aim ; 
And  bowing  with  due  courtesy, 
Points  out  the  closing  ev'ning  sky  ; 
Enquir'd  from  whence  his  course  he  bent. 
And  whither  late  his  path  he  went ; 
When,  clashing  on  the  lord  a  frown, 
He  answer'd  not,  but  passed  on ; 
For  well  he  knew  his  foe's  intent. 
Though  strange  suppos'd,  and  ignorant. 
And  swift  away  as  any  wight. 
His  charger  bore  him  from  the  sight. 

High  boil'd  the  rival  courtier's  blood. 
Who  stound,  still  eyed  the  gallant's  road. 
Till  round  the  shades  of  Vespa  spread 
The  heath,  as  silent  as  the  dead. 
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Tliought  roird  on  thought  in  furious  fit, 
When  near  approach'd  a  small  banditt, 
Whose  shrilhng  whistle  caught  his  ear, 
The  sign  of  blood  and  danger  near ; 
Around  he  sprung  upon  his  toe. 
To  eye  the  danger  and  the  foe  ; 
Put  in  the  spur,  prepar'd  for  flight, 
Nor  risk  the  mad  unequal  figh  t* 
And  on  his  speed  did  safety  gain. 
When  villainy  inspir'd  his  brain. 
His  purpose  bad  !  at  his  command 
Designs  to  use  this  murd'rous  band. 
Back  turns  the  chief,  the  villains  halt. 
Expecting  nought  but  dire  assault ; 
W  hen  all  surpris'd !  perceive  him  stand, 
Dismount,  and  take  the  leader's  hand. 
Silence  pervades  the  dastard  crew. 
Who  stounded — dumb  the  chieftain  view, 
Who.     "  Dare  ye  at  this  evening's  disk 
Plunge  into  strife,  and  danger  risk." 
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Then  placing- in  the  leader's  hand 
A  purse,  which  ever  can  command, 
A  league  was  form'd,  a  league  as  base 
As  could  bemean  the  human  race. 
But,  what  will  human  nature  do, 
AVhen  checks  and  passion  cloud  the  view; 
\Vhen  int'rest  guides  the  wily  bent, 
When  goodness  stoops  to  vile  intent ; 
When  leading  passions  basely  sway, 
When  justice,  reason,  fly  away; 
When  lust  hath  conquest  o'er  the  soul, 
When  but  depravities  control ; 
When  spite  and  envy,  wicked  art, 
Usurp  the  sway  and  lead  the  heart. 
Midwhile  th'  unknown  lover  paid 
His  manly  devoirs  to  the  maid ; 
Soul  mixt  with  soul,  concordant  love, 
The  witness'd  truth  ascends  above. 
The  meaning  glance,  the  tender  look. 
Unbounded  scope  of  language  spoke  ; 
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While  passion,  aiditlg  potent  eyes. 
Cemented  hearts  in  valid  ties. 

Then  Bessy  first  implored  the  guest. 
To  ease  her  aged  parent's  breast ; 
His  assent  gain,  and  sooth  his  fear, 
By  casting  off  his  borrovv'd  sphere. 
To  which  comply  he  quickly  gave. 
Who  can  withstand  when  lover's  crave  I 
But  first  'twas  needful  that  a  ring 
Confirming  talisman,  he  bring, 
Which,  in  a  menial's  trusty  care 
He  left,  and  now  must  thence  repair  ; 
Who  in  the  neighb'ring  village  staid, 
While  he  disguised  addresses  paid ; 
Who  now  in  love  the  fair  embrac'd. 
Proposing  to  return  in  haste. 

Scarce  parted  had  the  lovers  been,, 
Ere  the  banditti  sought  the  Green, 
With  purpose  to  assault  the  pair. 
To  smite  the  beau,  and  steal  the  fair ; 
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Expecting  there  to  find  them  stray. 

In  heedless  love  along  the  way ; 

Or  seated  in  some  neighb'ring  bow'r 

Sipping  the  sweets  of  Vespa's  hour. 

But  all  was  mute  and  hush'd  around. 

No  lover's  voice  convey'd  its  sound ; 

No  heedless  victim  to  surprise. 

No  brave  defender  of  his  prize ; 

No  am'rous  couple  to  distract. 

No  pow'r  to  raise  the  dreadful  act. 

In  ratiocination  stand, 

This  haggard,  tatter'd,  rawly  band. 

Who,  since  the  destin'd  prize  was  fled. 

Resolve  to  act  some  part  instead. 

Their  wily  dictatea  overstrain, 

The  strangers  promis'd  boon  to  gain  ; 

When  all  agree  the  maid  to  seize, 

And  MoNTFORD  too  the  hege  to  please 

For  MoNTFORD  walking  with  the  fair, 

To  recreate  in  evening's  air. 
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Unconscious  of  the  ambush  laid,    ' 
Near  to  the  crew  of  danger  stray'd  ; 
Who  seiz'd  the  aged,  guiltless  blind, 
While  the  maid  of  woe  they  bind  ; 
Who  breathless,  fainting,  sunk  with  fear, 
Could  not  engage  a  ruffian's  ear ; 
Nor  could  the  wond'ring,  sightless  man. 
Replies  to  any  questions  gain ; 
But  on  they  sped,  a  brutal  hoard, 
To  gain  the  promis'd  guilt's  reward. 
But  how  were  they  with  fury  flown ! 
When  hence  they  found  the  donor  gone ; 
Who  had  agreed  to  wait  return, 
Of  occult  proof  the  prize  they  earn  ; 
Who  now  o'ercharg'd  with  useless  prize, 
Loud  on  the  winds  their  curses  rise  ; 
And  in  a  hut  beside  the  waste, 
The  lovely  charge  and  sire  they  plac'd  ; 
And  o'er  the  heath  they  took  their  way, 
And  left  to  fate  the  fniitless  prey. 
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Meanwhile  in  expectation  burns 
Tlie  youthful  lover,  and  returns. 
But,  strange!  no  fair  one  meets  his  eye. 
But  either  way  domestics  fly ; 
For  one  had  seen  the  villains'  speed. 
Unable  to  o'erthrow  the  deed ; 
When  fierce  the  stranger  quickly  flew. 
To  rouse  his  menials  and  pursue  ; 
And  each  pedestrian  he  arraigns, 
But  fruitless  were  his  active  pains. 

In  the  small  mean  secluded  hut. 
The  trembling  fair  and  sire  were  put ; 
He,  from  the  loss  of  visual  ray, 
Could  not  explore  the  lonely  way ; 
She,  anxious  for  her  parent  dear, 
Dar'd  not  proceed  from  female  fear. 
In  tender  sympathy  the  maid 
Th'  anticipating  man  allay'd  ; 
Held  his  bald  head  with  tender  care. 
While  from  her  eye  distill'd  the  tear ; 
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She  kiss'd  his  aged  cheek  so  kind, 
'Twould  sooth  the  most  absorbed  mind  ; 
And  cheer'd  the  tedious,  lonely  hour 
By  every  captivating  pow'r. 
But  'mid  this  scene  arose  her  dread, 
For  near  approach'd  the  hasty  tread  : 
'Twas  dark,  and  howl'd  the  rustling  wind. 
Uncertain  they  what  was  design'd ; 
But  how  was  joy  arous'd  from  fear, 
When  they  their  faithful  Phillis  hear. 
Their  aged  dog!  in  anxious  heat, 
Who  fawn'd  andhck'd  his  master's  feet 
Then,  as  if  tempting  them  to  stray, 
Win'd,  left  the  hut  to  lead  the  way. 
But  they  were  fearful  lest  the  band 
Were  still  in  ambush  near  at  hand ; 
And  rather  chose  to  wait  till  day, 
Than  risk  the  danger  of  the  way. 
But  faithful  to  sagacious  love. 
On  still  the  dog  did  anxious  move ; 
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Aud  knowing  well  the  stranger-guest, 
And  whom  she  met  in  anxious  quest. 
By  howls  and  barking  she  did  lead 
The  wond'ring  stranger  o'er  the  mead ; 
Who,  at  each  step,  expects  to  find 
Tiie  mangled  fair  one  «nd  the  blind  : 
But  in  the  poor  deserted  shed. 
In  which  the  moon  her  influence  shed, 
He  found  the  parent,  and  the  fair 
Absorb'd  in  tenderness  and  care. 
He  sprung — embrac'd  the  lovely  maid, 
Then  gave  to  Montford  all  his  aid; 
Who,  when  he  heard  the  youth,  proclaimed 
The  lover  who  his  daughter  claim'd. 
He  anxious  sought  relief  to  find. 
For  doubts  which  hung  upon  his  mind  ; 
But  when  he  would  this  tale  have  known. 
The  stranger  thence  was  lost  and  gone ; 
And  only  there  to  guard  remain. 
The  Beggar's  own  domestic  train ; 
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And  now  once  more  in  doubt  remain'd, 
The  tale  already  thought  attain'd. 

But  ere  Aurora  grac'd  the  scene, 
The  pair  return'd  to  Bethnal  Green; 
And  lost  was  Montford  to  assign 
From  whom  arose  the  scheme  malign, 
.Till  all  the  blame  was  archly  thrown 
Upon  the  rival  youth  unknown ; 
Whom  the  rival  courtier  fain. 
With  obvious  obliquy  would  stain. 
And  press'd  the  sire,  (to  gain  the  prize) 
The  ritual  deed  to  solemnize. 
But  Bessy,  with  resistless  air, 
Implor'd  her  sire  her  peace  to  spare ; 
Nor  sacrifice  domestic  meed 
By  a  rash  act,  or  biass'd  deed. 
And  press'd  her  sire  to  peace  retain. 
Till  from  the  youth  the  tale  he  gain; 
For  'twas  but  chance  enjoin'd  the  maid. 
Which  from  his  ear  the  whole  delay'd ; 
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And  not  the  dread  of  scrutiny 

^VIlich  made  him  doubt,  or  fearful  fly  ; 

Which  scarce  th*  imploring  maid  had  spoke, 

E'er  on  the  sight  the  stranger  broke ; 

And  o'er  the  rival  courtier  spread 

The  mark  of  shame — th'  increasing  red : 

Suffus'd  with  blush,  he  dar'd  not  fly, 

Nor  durst  he  meet  his  rival's  eye. 

Then  came  the  subject-mystery, 
In  honest  guise  and  manly  glee  ; 
No  longer  doflPd  to  habit  plain, 
But  the  gallant  gay  chieftain ; 
While  all  his  gay  domestics  range, 
And  mark  the  greatness  of  his  change. 
While  the  gallant's  eye  did  roll 
Deep  in  his  adversary's  soul, 
Who,  to  cloak  his  villainy, 
Flash'd  on  the  youth  a  bolder  eye, 
Mix'd  with  the  guilty  villain's  frown, 
In  which  temerity  is  shewn. 
F 
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When  in  this  silent  interval. 

The  Beggar  did  attention  call. 

Who  to  the  youth  did  thus  assay : 

"  Youth  hence,  nor  dare  you  here  to  stay  ; 

Else  look  for  vengeance  on  your  head, 

For  your  late  base  marauding  deed  ; 

Bear  hence  your  hoard — nor  dare  to  stay, 

Or  die  a  victim  to  your  prey  : 

For  though  you  came  to  grant  us  aid, 

First  by  your  soul  the  scheme  was  laid  ; 

Then  skulk'd  away  in  mean  disguise. 

All  a  vain  shew  to  gain  the  prize." 

"  Sire,"  the  conscious  youth  enjoin'd, 
Dismiss  all  bias  from  youi  mind ; 
Though  taught  to  brand  me  with  the  detd, 
Yet  will  I  stand  in  justice  free'd. 
I  left  the  hovel  on  the  heath, 
To  chase  the  murd'rous  band  of  death  ; 
Of  whom  a  victim  of  their  prey, 
Describ'd  theii'  rout,  and  led  the  way  ; 
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When  one  secui'd  of  fearful  soul, 
Divulg'd  the  secret  of  the  whole ; 
And  yonder  doth  my  rival  stand, 
Subjected  to  the  shameful  brand. 
And  further,  to  confirm  the  plan. 
At  hand  a  witness  is  the  man; 
A  confirmation  of  the  truth." 
Then  forth  his  sabre  drew  the  youth, 
And  call'd  the  sland'rer  forth  to  try, 
Hie  times  chief  honour — valiancy. 
But  well  he  knew  the  valiant  youth 
Had  most  of  prowess  and  of  truth  ; 
Nor  dar'd  to  venture  further  fame. 
But  fled  to  shun  a  further  shame  ; 
First  asking  of  the  valiant  chief, 
From  vengeance  and  pursuit  relief ; 
Whose  magnanimity  of  heart. 
His  rival  sufTer'd  to  depart. 

Then  e'er  the  Beggar  cares  remove, 
Or  grants  the  youthful  stranger's  love, 
F  2 
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Requires  on  what  pretences  he, 
Th'  accepted  suitor  now  should  be, 
Since  mystery  involv'd  his  name, 
E'er  since  a  suitor  he  became. 

"  Dwells  yet,"  the  youth  with  joy  enjoiu'd, 
*'  Dwells  yet  your  faculties  of  mind  i 
If  so,  your  memory  can  hail, 
Evesham's  bloody,  warlike  vale." 
At  which,  adown  the  veteran, 
The  tears  of  sad  rememb'rance  ran  ; 
Which  quick,  away  he  manly  sped, 
And  prurient  bade  the  youth  proceed. 

"  There  fought  my  sire,  your  father's  friend. 
You  knew  the  horrors  and  the  end  ; 
To  a  small  cot  secluded  from  the  view, 
He  placed  his  treasure  and  withdrew ; 
And  as  a  poor  Malvenian  boor. 
He  all  the  toils  of  hardship  bore; 
And  there  the  Earl  of  Leicester  came, 
Ere  flow'd  his  blood  on  Evesham  ; 
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And  plac'd  his  treasure  'neath  his  care 
If  chance  he  should  survive  the  war. 
Then  Leicester  sought  the  doubtful  chance, 
Which  war  throws  in  the  pois'd  balance ; 
And  in  the  heat  of  battle's  roar 
He  recognized  his  faithful  boor ; 
But  not  a  boor,  as  e'er  he  thought, 
But  one  ^vho  long  his  cause  had  fought. 
And  when  the  dreadful  strife  did  spring, 
Leicester  gave  the  youth  his  ring ; 
When  shortly  after,  on  the  plain 
He  sunk  among  the  valiant  slain  ; 
And  when  the  Earl  the  victors  slew. 
My  sire  in  hopeless  cause  withdrew 
With  Leicester's  son, — who  in  one  night 
Withdrew,  and  urg'd  the  single  fight ; 
O'erthrew  his  foe,  and  secret  fled. 
And  now  my  father  joins  the  dead ; 
But  ere  he  died  renown  p«rtain'd, 
And  wealth  and  royal  favour  gain'd." 
F  S 
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"  Son  of  my  friend,"  exclaim'd  the  man, 
While  down  his  cheeks  the  tears  ran, 
"  1  well  remember  what  you  say, 
When  youthful  nre  adorn'd  my  day. 
But  art  thou  son  of  that  brave  man 
Who  led  the  proud  Malvenian  clan  ? 
If  so,  the  maiden  welcome  have, 
Son  of  my  friend !  son  of  the  brave  !" 

Then  from  its  casket  he  did  bring 
The  well  remember'd  Leicester  ring, 
Which  the  blind  man  in  joy  did  feel, 
AVhile  filial  tears  did  down  him  steal ; 
And,  joining  both  their  hands  in  one, 
Proclaim'd  young  Henry  as  his  son  ; 
Who  joy 'd,  erabrac'd  the  tender  fair, 
Now  Montford's  son,  and  Montford's  heir. 

Soon  were  perform'd  the  solemn  rites, 
And  mutual  love  the  match  excites  ; 
Joy  crown'd  the  union  of  their  hearts. 
And  happiness  its  charm  imparts. 
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But  soon  the  Beggar  'neath  his  years, 

Sunk  on  the  brink  where  ceases  cares; 

And,  satisfied  with  bounteous  Heav'n, 

For  ev'ry  blessing  it  had  giv'n  : 

And  having  seen  his  daughter  blest 

With  ev'ry  good  by  life  possess'd ; 

Protected  as  a  virtuous  bride — 

Smird  on  the  pair,  and  bless'd  his  God,  and  died. 
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PASTORALS. 


F  O 


SPRING. 

THE    FIRST    PASTORAL; 

OR, 


First  in  these  lawns  I  sing  Arcadian  strains, 
Nor  blush  to  sing  on  Albion's  fertile  plains. 
Flow  gentle  streams,  unblest  with  pompous  names, 
As  far-fam'd  Po,  or  fairer  honour'd  Thames ; 
Thy  banks  with  osiers  tremble  in  the  gale, 
And  vernal  echoes  melodize  the  vale. 

Ye,  whom  the  fates  by  secret  laws  ordain 
To  noble  birth,  and  all  th'  expanding  train 
By  station  form'd  above  the  humble  reed,     . 
Be  greater  still,  and  as  ye  gain,  proceed. 
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Mere,  in  these  plains,  pennit  the  Pandean  shrill 
To  till  the  valley,  echo  round  the  hill; 
Or  on  the  lyre,  if  rural  lays  I  sing. 
Grant  that  my  hand  may  touch  the  trembling  string ; 
And,  Mhile  the  chords  symphonious  fill  the  air. 
Forsake  the  couch — to  native  shades  repair ; 
Be  charm'd,  be  still,  and  hear  th'  aiirial  choir. 
While  vernal  airs  to  echoing  sounds  respire. 

Tlie  dews  of  morn  had  sunk  upon  the  grass. 
And  num'rous,  trembling,  crystal  drops  emass, 
When  two  young  swains,  whom  love  did  much  bemuse, 
I^ed  forth  their  flocks  amid  the  pearly  dews. 
Blythe  as  the  East,  and  as  Vertumnus  fair. 
Their  fleecy  flocks  and  loves  alone  their  care. 
The  mountains  gleam,  Aorora  spreads  her  dies, 
Thus  Damon  sung,  and  Htlas  thus  replies: 

DAMON. 

See,  Nfhile  our  flocks  the  verdant  meadows  graze, 
Aurora  sets,  the  blushing  hill's  on  blaze. 
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And  hear,  my  Hylas,  how  th'  aerial  choirs 
Attune  tlieir  lays,  while  silent  rest  our  lyres. 
Here  let  us  sing,  doth  Hylas  so  approve  ? 
Since  I  nor  mourn,  nor  thou  a  faithless  love. 

HYLAS. 

Strike  up;  and  ^gon  shall  approve  the  song, 
And  give  the  prize  to  whom  it  shall  belong, 
I  stake  my  hive  of  young  industrious  bees. 
Against  your  ewe,  or  stake  what  else  you  please. 
'Tis  not  from  av'rice  that  this  contest  springs, 
For  trifling  prizes  Hylas  always  sings. 

BAMON. 

Not  for  yon  ewe,  alas !  it  is  not  mine. 
And  if  you  win,  1  cannot  make  it  thine. 
Put  my  young  tree  I  stake,  which  you  must  own 
Is  just  as  fine  as  ever  yet  was  grown. 
We'll  sing  by  turns,  while  op'ning  vi'lets  spring, 
The  sylvan  muses  so  alternate  sing. 
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iEGON. 


Begin. 


HYLAS. 

Inspire  me  in  my  Melia's  praise, 
And  twine  around  my  brows  immortal  bays ; 
Then  Spencer's  strains,  or  Pope's  sweet  warbling 

flow 
Shall  sound  to  ev'ning's  blush  and  morning's  glow.     . 

DAMON. 

Fair  Sypria  thou  shalt  all  my  song  inspire 
Sypria  and  love  shall  swell  the  warbling  lyre ; 
And  all  the  hills,  and  vales,  and  groves,  and  flood. 
Shall  nod  and  laugh  beneath  the  pleasing  load. 

HYLAS. 

My  tender  Melia  shall  obtain  the  prize, 
And  make  my  song  triumphant  as  her  eyes ; 
If  my  fair  song  can  match  her  lovely  charms, 
Collina's  self  cannot  awake  alarms. 


Ill 

DAMON. 

What  sweet  perfumes  from  Hybla's  scented  heath 
Will  dare  to  rival  with  my  Sypria's  breath, 
What  lamb's  so  playful,  or  what  ewe's  so  tame  ? 
Sypria  and  innocence  are  still  the  same. 

HYLAS. 

My  Melia  rivals  all  the  blushing  spring, 
Vallonia  hears,  and  echoes  fainter  sing. 
If  chill  iEolus  drives  the  drivling  rain, 
T'afFord  her  shelter  rushes  ev'ry  swain. 

DAMON. 

If  Sypria  smiles,  what  beauties  then  adorn. 
Her  cheeks  assume  the  blushes  of  the  mom. 
If  Sypria  mourns,  what  muse  would  not  repine  ? 
When  twinkling  stars  forget  the  genial  trine. 

HYLAS. 

My  Melia  scorns  to  act  the  coquette's  part. 
Or  take  delight  to  wound  a  shepherd's  heart. 
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No  sky,  however  pure  with  aether  bound', 
Is  like  her  heart  with  purest  virtue  crown'd. 

DAMON. 

If  my  fair  Sypria  wanders  through  the  groves^, 
How  gently  coo  the  milk-white  turtle  doves. 
If  my  fair  Sypria  wanders  o'er  the  plains, 
I  wander  there  the  happiest  of  the  swains., 

HYLAS. 

If  my  fair  Melia  chance  ascend  the  hills. 
The  silv'ry  trout  forsake  the  crystal  rills ; 
Her  ewes  all  know  her  soul's  the  first  of  loves. 
And  bleating  follow  as  the  goddess  moves. 

DAMON. 

Some  lovers'  absence  racking  feelings  move. 
But  Sypria,  absent,  is  the  same  in  love ; 
No  early  blooms  can  boast  so  great  a  prize. 
As  Sypria's  pinky  cheek  and  hazel  eyes. 
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HTLAS. 


Tell  me,  young  Damon,  (lis  of  noted  fame) 
Which  is  the  flower  that  bears  a  warrior's  name  ? 
If  this  you  tell,  the  hive  shall  be  your  prize, 
I'll  only  claim  the  charms  of  Melia's  eyes. 

DAMON. 

Yet  tell  me  first,  the  name  of  a  small  flow'r 
Which  witches  kill  if  pluck'd  in  midnight  hour? 
If  this  you  solve,  that  tree,  my  choice  and  pride^ 
Shall  then  be  your'$,  and  Sypria  too  beside. 

^GON. 

Surcease,  young  shepherds,  further  to  contend. 
Let  mutual  friendship  give  the  song  an  end. 
I  little  thought  a  match  so  aptly  joined 
Could  in  two  swains  so  nicely  be  combin'd. 
The  lark  descends.     The  sun  o'ertops  the  bow'rs^ 
The  hungry  dogs  well  know  the  foodful  hours. 
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Now  rise,  and  each  repass  the  shallow  rill ; 
For  see,  your  loves  descend  yon  blushing  hill. 
A  fruitful  show'r  will  shortly  'fresh  the  plain. 
Haste  to  your  loves,  your  flocks  1*11  save  from  rain. 


SUMMER. 

THE    SECOND    PASTORAL; 

OB, 

ZETUS. 


Young  Zetus,  love-crost,  melancholy  swain, 
Expert  in  music  and  th'enchanting  strain, 
Beneath  a  shade  the  British  oaks  afFord, 
Pour'd  forth  his  moan,  and  echoes  bore  each  word. 
Is  this  unkind,  RusiNA  ? — my  return. 
Must  love  and  thee  bid  all  my  heart  to  bum  ? 
And  thus  alone  must  I  disturb  the  shade. 
With  plaints  of  hardships,  and  by  love  betray 'd  ? 
These  deep  dark  vistas  of  the  woods  display 
The  pending  gloom,  which  o'er  my  senses  play 
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Yon  twining  ivy  up  the  rough  barks  creep, 
And  with  the  dews  of  morn  still  gently  weep  ; 
Like  those  sweet,  clinging,  tender,  gay  woodbines 
The  canker-worm  of  love  my  heart  entwines. 
My  sheep  recline,  and  court  the  mountain's  shade^ 
The  sun  casts  umber  on  each  cheek  display 'd. 
Nor  thou,  Ru  SIN  A,  kindly  dost  ordain, 
To  bless  one  hope,  or  sooth  despairing  pain. 
The  scorching  heat  with  songsters  fills  the  grove. 
They  press'd  with  heat,  and  I  consumed  with  love. 
They  court  the  shade,  and  revel  in  thick  trees — 
No  shade  has  love  to  grant  me  wanted  ease. 
If  willing  ears  th'obdurate  maid  would  lend. 
The  passion's  art  would  surely,  surely  bend  j 
Yet  she,  with  scorn,  alike  my  love  and  tale. 
Averts  her  head,  and  gives  them  to  the  gale. 
Yon  hateful  brook,  which-  oft  reflects  her  face. 
And  shews  each  beauty  in  the  liquid  glass. 
Obstructs  my  peace,  and  fills  her  head  with  pride — 
Yet  she  alone  adorns  the  woodland's  side. 
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Ah !  lovely  maid,  I  can  perceive  thy  cot 

0*er  yonder  thorn — a  lovely,  verdant  spot ! 

My  rival's  yoke  I  see  ascend  the  hill, 

Whose  sturdy  oxen  fallow  uplands  till ; 

I  see  the  herds  which  happier  shepherds  keep : 

But  I  must  mourn,  and  to  the  woodlands  weep ; 

And  all  the  flow'rs,  the  sweet  product  of  spring, 

Must  droop  and  die,  while  I  too,  drooping,  sing. 

The  tender  lilies  must  unheeded  blow. 

The  vi'lets,  pale,  must  all  their  sweets  forego  ; 

The  fragrant  thorn  must  wither  in  the  gale, 

And  I  must  fall  within  the  dying  pale. 

Ah  !  Zetus,  wretched,  sad,  despairing  swaiiil 

What  shall  allay  while  love  supports  thy  pain  ? 

And  fair  RusiN  A  all  my  gifts  refuse — 

The  thick-wove  garland,  or  my  sprightly  muse  ? 

The  tender  cresses  from  the  brook  I  bring ; 

Nor  cresses  for  the  fair  Rusina  spring. 

Ah  1  cruel  creature,  what  dost  thou  despise  ? 

I  am  not  frightful,  nor  are  cross  my  eyes  : 
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My  voice  is  good — 1  make  the  mountains  ring ; 
What  could  I  more,  if  I  were  born  a  king  ? 
Late  in  the  spring  with  Corydon  I  strove, 
And  not  a  bird  remain'd  within  the  grove  ; 
Pan  left  the  woods  to  hear  my  tuneful  reeds, 
And  all  admir'd  as  on  my  lay  proceeds. 
The  herds  left  grazing  in  a  mighty  drove  ; 
The  joyous  lambs  skipt  playful  as  1  strove ; 
And,  when  the  contest  gave  me  all  the  prize, 
The  ev'ning's  blush  seem'd  joyous  in  the  skies. 
Besides  all  tliis,  I  have  a  num'rous  herd — 
Twelve  lusty  steers  as  ever  trod  a  yard ; 
As  many  heifers,  and  as  many  cows. 
And  twenty  goats,  and  fifty  thrifty  ewes ; 
One  bull  I  have,  as  fine  as  e'er  was  bred. 
With  nimble  heels,  and  with  a  hornless  head  : 
Yet  all  this  wealth  is  not  so  great  a  prize 
As  sweet  RusiNA,  and  Rusina's  eyes. 
Ah !  fly  me  not,  sweet  fair  one !  fly  not  me  ; 
Yet,  will  is  thine,  and  it  must  still  be  free. 
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More  easy  'tis  to  brave  the  torrid  sun, 

Than  sink  beneath  relentless  love  undone : 

I  sound  these  reeds,  and  touch  th'  TEolian  lyre, 

But  other  charms  this  cold,  fair  maid  require  ; 

And  panting,  sinking,  dying,  I  must  roam  : 

Ye  sighing  gales  are  deaf  to  ev'ry  groan ; 

Ye  warbling  linnets !  why  so  light  and  gay  ? 

Cease,  cease  !  thy  notes  accord  not  with  my  lay. 

Ye,  humming  bees !  upon  industrious  tour. 

With  purport  visit  ev'ry  fragrant  flow'r. 

Ye  doves !  which  bill  in  am'rous  mutual  love, 

Let  not  a  charm  forsake  this  blissful  grove. 

Ye  violets,  lilies,  daffodils !  arise — 

Y'e  lose  no  lovers,  and  ye  heave  no  sighs. 

Browse  on,  my  lambs!  unconscious  of  thy  swain  ; 

Ye  streamlets !  murmur  through  the  myrtle  plain. 

Wave,  distant  crops  of  infant-bearded  corn ! 

Reflect  thy  gold  ere  conies  the  sportsman's  horn ; 

Breathe  all  around  in  agricult'ral  charms  ! 

'Tis  not  for  me — for  love  my  soul  disarms. 
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Stray,  lovers !  stray,  and  listen  to  each  sound 
Of  tender  accents  in  each  other  bound. 
By  little  acts  do  mighty  parts  to  please  : 
The  world's  an  uproar  and  a  passing  breeze ; 
We  cannot  tell  from  whence  it  first  arose. 
Nor  can  we  tell  how  far,  or  whence  it  goes. 
Love  has  no  bounds — 'tis  like  the  great  expanse 
We  guess  its  causes,  and  construe  by  chance  : 
It  comes,  like  storms,  unask'd  and  rages,  till 
It  either  clears  the  air,  or  mortals  kill. 
I  sink  forlorn!  Rusina,  hear  my  cries! 
RusiNA  I  hear,  before  sad  Zetus  dies! 
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AUTUMN. 

THE    THIRD    PASTORAL; 

OK, 

AUFREB  &  HENRY. 


A  BKOOK,  re-murm'ring  from  a  sourcefiil  stream, 
Awoke  the  rustic  song, — inspir'd  the  theme  : 
There  had  two  mournful  shepherds  met  at  eve, 
To  share  their  sorrows,  and  in  love  to  grieve. 
Though  oft  from  trifles,  springs  of  sorrow  flow, 
(Which  oft  are  but  imaginary  woe)  : 
Alfred  here  moum'd  a  slight,  small  cause  to  grieve; 
But  Henky  wail'd  a  loss  beyond  retrieve. 
On  Cantabrigian  plains,  Arcadian  fire 
Infuse  with  wisdom,  and  the  lute  inspire  ; 
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As  sage  Theocritus  receiv'dthe  flame, 

Or  modern  Pope  of  Windesorian  fame. 

Oh  !  Muse  of  Nature !  thou  (whom  equal  can) 

Observe  the  passions,  pains,  of  rustic  man. 

The  length'ning  shadows  slant  along  the  plain, 
And  now  to  bathe  bright  Phoebus  seeks  the  main  ; 
An  amber  plain  o'erskirts  the  purple  hill ; 
Above  the  amber  fleecy  clouds  distil ; 
And  next  the  blushing  clouds  comes  aether's  blue- 
Thence  all  the  east  is  fill'd  with  gath'ring  dew. 
*Twas  thus  when  Alfred  first  began  to  'wail ; 
His  sighs  were  gentle — gentle  was  the  gale. 

*'  Arise,  light  breezes  !  whisper  to  my  song ; 
Or  boist'rous  blow,  if  Phcebe  suffers  wrong. 
The  eve  lulls  labour — still  I  labour  sore, 
And  undeserv'd  resentment  I  deplore. 
A  slight  offence  awoke  my  Phcebe's  ire : 
Ah  !  what's  so  hot  as  love's  consuming  fire  ? 
Go,  gentle  gales J  and  tell  her  I  complain; 
Flute,  voice,  and  nature,  join  the  past'ral  strain. 
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"  Arise,  light  breezes  !  aromatic  gales  ! 
The  lapwing,  young-bereft,  in  sorrow  'wails  ; 
Yet  grief,  by  reason  heighten'd,  I  deplore. 
Ah  !  foam,  sweet  cascade !  with  a  gentle  roar ; 
Sweet  honey  dews !  descend  upon  the  grove  ; 
And  join  ray  moan,  sweet  creamy  turtle  dove  ! 
Go,  gentle  gales  I  ye  sighing  can  complain  ; 
Flute,  voice,  and  nature,  join  the  past'ral  strain. 

"  Arise,  light  breezes !  whither  would  ye  tend  ? 
Tlie  ev'ning  closes,  and  the  larks  descend : 
Yet  gently  blow,  and  ruffle  not  the  stream  ; 
There  osiers  tremble,  and  the  skies  regleam. 
Tlie  shocks  arise  along  the  neighb'ring  mead — 
Our  daily  labour,  and  our  annual  feed. 
Go,  gentle  gales !  but  give  my  lass  no  pain  ; 
Flute,  voice,  and  nature,  join  the  past'ral  strain. 

"  Arise,  light  breezes !  cool  the  rage  of  love  ; 
And  ripe  Pomona,  thou  possess  the  grove  : 
For  gentle  Phoebe  fill  the  nectarine. 
The  luscious  mulb'ry,  and  the  clust'ring  vine ; 
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Tlie  juicy  pear,  the  dew-clad  plumb,  the  peach. 
And  rosy  applesf,  gracious  to  the  reach. 
While  these  fair  reeds  shall  Ph(Ebe  me  regain, 
Flute,  voice,  and  nature,  join  the  past'ral  strain. 

"  Arise,  light  breezes !  bring  thy  foster'd  gales  ; 
Breathe  through  her  dairy  with  the  brimming  pails : 
My  Phcebe's  hand  is  cool  to  squeeze  the  curd ; 
But  gentle  is  her  breast,  and  warm  her  word. 
Ah !  gently  blow  through  dairy  lath'd  around. 
While  Cantabrigian  creams  my  fair  propound. 
Go,  gentle  gales!  and  bid  her  not  complain  ; 
Flute,  voice,  and  nature,  join  the  past'ral  strain. 

"  Sink,  gentle  breezes !  sink  into  a  calm  ; 
My  love's  resentment  and  her  ire  disarm : 
Reserve  till  'morrow  all  thy  'freshing  gales ; 
'Tis  time  ye  rest — ^begin,  sweet  nightingales ! 
See  !  yonder  light  my  Ph(Ebe  bears  this  way  ; 
Her  ire  to  nat'ral  feeling  yields  the  sway. 
Go,  gentle  gales !  and  bid  her  bless  her  swain  ; 
Flute,  voice,  and  nature,  join  tlie  past'ral  strain.' 
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Next  Henry  sung,  while  tears  bedew  his  eyes, 
The  valley's  echo  bounding  to  the  skies. 

"  Farewell,  my  herds^  and  sheep,  my  stacks  of 
corn ! 
My  mistress,, faithless,  hails  her  bridal  morn  : 
Far  from  our  shores  she  drains  another  spring, 
And  hears  in  foreign  words  each  shepherd  sing. 
The  cloying  dates  supplant  our  juicy  pears, 
And  scorching  suns  for  our  autumnal  airs ; 
O'er  hostile  fields  must  she  neglected  roam, 
Nor  meet  th'  attention  which  attends  at  home. 
Though  life  may  not  forsake  her  faithful  swain, 
Yet  reason  must,  and  fix  my  wounded  brain. 

"  Flow,  gentle  stream !  and  circle  round  the  stones 
In  gurgling  numbers  to  my  weeping  tones  ; 
Pursue  thy  course,  and  pierce  the  sandy  plain, 
As  sinking  reason  dries  my  wounded  brain. 

"  Relentless  love !  (like  step-dames,  nought  can 
move — 
That  scorn  to  mothers  and  the  name  of  Ipve) 
G  3 
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Oh  !  how  I  rue  thy  adamantine  soul, 
Relentless  lovelings  from  each  pole  to  pole  I 
Thou  art  like  Hecla,  bearing  heat  and  cold, 
Outcas'd  with  ice — within  fierce  lightnings  fold, 
More  fierce  than  noon-day's  sun  upon  the  plain  : 
Ah !  cease,  fierce  love,  to  scorch  my  wounded  brain." 

Each  shepherd  cries,  "  How  slovenly  I  go ! 
Do  rivers  spring  for  me,  or  fountains  flow  ? 
Do  sheep  their  hides  submit  to  gaping  shears ; 
For  me  are  plains  o'erspread  with  butting  steers  ? 
Can  all  the  harvest  of  the  fruitful  grove 
Suffice  the  appetite  of  craving  love, 
When  far  away  thy  happy  mistress  doats 
On  one  she  loves,  and  leaves  her  sheep  and  goats  ? 
Or  am  I  left  to  fill  the  jaws  of  pain, 
And  o'er  this  stream  to  vent  my  wounded  brain. 

"  My  bees  neglected  swarm,  and  fly  away  ; 
No  hand  is  there  to  ting  them  on  the  way  : 
My  fowls,  neglected,  and  my  pigeons  die  ; 
And  scatterM  round  my  waste  utensils  lie. 
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My  once  bright  coulter  wastes  beneath  the  rust, 
And  all  my  plants  are  wither'd  down  to  dust. 
Farewel,  ye  woods !  farewel,  sweet,  parting  sun  ! 
Like  thee,  my  course  I  nearly  too  have  run  : 
One  leap  from  yonder  hill  must  end  my  pain  ; 
No  more  the  hills  shall  hear  my  wounded  brain!" 
Thus  sang  the  swains,  till  ev'ning  plum'd  her 
shades, 
And  wrapt  the  hills  obscurely  with  the  glades  ; 
While  dews  arising  gather  from  the  rills. 
And  blushing  Phcebus  dies  beneath  the  hills. 
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WINTER. 

THE   FOURTH    PASTORAL; 

OR, 

JOHN. 

JOSKINS. 

Ho !  Jemmy  J oLT/what  brought  you  forth  to-day i' 

JEMMY. 

Why  ?  what  d'ye  think  at  home  should  cause  my  stay  ? 

JOSKINS. 

You  can't  do  any  good  abroad — at  home, 
The  barn  or  stable  would  afford  you  some. 
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JEMMY. 


You,  master  Joskins,  will  see  the  difTrence  soon  ; 
You're  what  they  call—a  farmer  after  noon. 

JOSKINS. 

'Pshaw !  you  only  walk  about,  and  cool  your  nose. 

JEMMY. 

But  walking,  Joskins,  always  warms  the  toes. 

JOSKINS. 

Yet  nought  in  pocket — you  only  trudge  and  tire. 

JEMMY. 

But  how  you  laze  and  grunt  beside  the  fire ! 
I  push  about,  unheedful  of  the  snow  : 
See  how  my  young  wheats  and  my  shepherds  do. 
G  5 
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You  know  for  want  of  corn,  last  winter — last, 

You  had  a  chance  this  very  year  to  fast : 

Your  cows  went  'ghast,  you  know — nay,  nay,  don't 

bilk; 
You  know  you  sent  to  beg  a  gotch  of  milk. 

JOSKINS. 

Well,  if  I  did,  you  know  you,  in  return. 
Had  ne'er  a  maid  to  work  your  dirty  churn  ; 
For  none  at  Michaelmas  themselves  would  hire. 
Because  they  knew  their  stays  would  soon  grow  high'r. 

JEMMY. 

Ah  !  J  o  s  K I  iN  s,  don't  you  know  yon  neat  calves'  crib  ^ 
Ha !  ha !  your  maid ! — ah !  ah  1  what  said  your  rib  ? 

JOSKINS. 

Hush !  here  comes  my  mistress 
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JEMMY. 


I  will  for  once  : 
I  know  at  song  and  logic  you're  a  dunce. 
1  say — don't  you  remember — ne'er  mind  your 
wife. 

JOSKINS. 

Oh !  d — n  it,  scoldings  are  as  bad  as  strife. 

JEMMY. 

How  guilty  conscience  never  seems  to  sleep ! 
I  did  but  mean  to  ask  of  that  fine  sheep. 

JOSKINS. 

Oh ! — at  song  I  won  it — and  I  boast  the  prize  ; 
And  'tis  a  lie  whoever  that  denies. 
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JEMMY. 

You  win  a  sheep  by  trial !  was't  by  songs. 
By  squeaking  reeds,  or  rattling  pair  of  tongs  ? 

JOSKINS. 

Now  cease  your  jest,  and  let  your  tongue  lie  still. 
And  I'll  soon  prove  the  utmost  of  your  skill. 
If  you,  my  boaster,  will  with  me  contend  ; 
And  JoH  N  shall  be  our  umpire  and  our  friend. 

Now  for  the  stake — what  shall  it  be  ?  let*s  see r- 

The  very  ewe  [  won — a  fruitful  she. 

Now  stake  down  something  worthy  such  a  prize. 

And  I'll  defeat  you,  or  I'll  ne'er  arise. 

Come  near  the  fire — we*ll  add  another  log ; 

Tor  thick's  the  snow,  and  thicker  grows  the  fog. 

JEMMY.  . 

I  have  a  ram  (th^  finest  of  his  breed) 
He  to  the  stake  is  willingly  decreed  ; 
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And  full  a  match  is  he  for  your  fine  ewe, 
As  1,  my  lad,  will  shortly  prove  to  you. 

JOHN. 

Good  fires  in  winter  in  a  country  life, 
With  nut-brown  potions,  and  a  lovely  wife. 
With  songs  suppU'd,  gives  hours  in  common  lost. 
Come,  warmly  sing — for  chilly  sings  the  frost : 
Alternate  sing,  th«  muses  such  require  ; 
Joskins,  begin — you  challeng'd — I'm  umpire. 

JOSKINS. 

When  Amalthsea  brings  her  icy  clamms, 

And  pregnant  ewes  drop  many  thrifty  lambs. 

Amid  the  fold  the  shepherd  eyes  the  stars. 

Which  kindle  health — no  lambkin  dry  cold  fears : 

The  night  to  Pan  in  ev'ry  stage  belongs. 

Who  love»  the  blea tings,  and  the  shepherd's  songs. 
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JEMMY. 


Me  Phoebe  loves,  and  never  marks  her  reign 
With  circling  Halo,  emblem  of  much  rain  : 
Pal^s,  the  goddess  of  the  herd  and  sheep. 
Unites  to  bless  the  thriving  flock  I  keep  ; 
Whose  lusty  hides  shall  never  cause  my  fears. 
But  blunt  with  thickness  many  gaping  shears. 

JOSKINS. 

I  guard  'gainst  Phoebus,  but  I  ne'er  defy,  * 
Whose  sultry  beams  in  summer  bring  the  fly ; 
With  timely  care  I  aid  the  tortur'd  dams. 
And  keep  th'  infected  from  the  tender  lambs. 

JEMMY. 

The  carrion  crow  can  ne'er  my  flocks  assail. 
To  peck  the  lambs,  and  make  the  dams  bewail ; 
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My  dogs  are  such  their  looks,  their  breed  avouch. 
My  flocks  for  them  the  badgers  oe'er  approach. 


JOSKINS. 

When  from  the  pens  my  folds  o'erspread  the  leas, 
Each  passer  by  inquires,  "  Whose  sheep  are  these  V 
Whose  shaggy  sides  of  much  superior  wool 
O'erspreads  their  udders  starting  to  the  full. 
From  dams  like  these,  who  such  nutrition  give. 
The  lambs  must  prosper,  and  tlie  lambkins  thrive. 


JEMMY. 

'Tis  several  sorts  compose  my  numerous  flock ; 
From  o'er  the  seas  come  part — from  them  I  stock 
A*,  lambing  time  ('tis  often  ev'ry  year) 
So  fruitful  are  my  dams  that  three  appear ! 
And  at  each  annual,  bustling,  jovial  fair, 
1  take  a  flock,  and  gain  the  produce  there. 
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JOSKINS. 

My  pigs  in  litters  love  to  pierce  the  herd  ; 
The  lambs  seem  pleas'd,  and  frisk  around  the 

sward — 
Spring  from  the  ground  to  an  enormous  height ; 
And  the  pigs,  grunting,  take  their  joyous  flight. 

JEMMY. 

My  dams  assembled  juicy  verdures  nip, 
While  round  the  lea  the  frisking  lambkins  skip  ; 
And  in  a  train  they  all  commence  a  round — 
The  mothers  bleat  to  see  them  joyous  crown'd. 

JOSKINS. 

The  muses'  secrets  grant  the  shepherd  aid, 
Charm  tedious  hours,  and  lucid  make  Uie  shade. 
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JEMMY. 


The  song  where  skill  in  singing  is  requir'd, 
Can  never  please,  or  ever  be  admired. 

JOSKINS. 

Sweet  poetry  was  giv'n  to  grant  this  life 
A  just  equivalent  'gainst  worldly  strife  ; 
T'  afford  its  charms  to  those  who  sweetly  sing, 
And  those  that  hear  to  taste  the  noieUow  spring. 

JEMMY. 

The  muse  is  friend  to  ev'ry  virtuous  deed, 
To  worth,  to  virtue,  those  that  greatly 

bleed ; 
Befriends  the  gay,  and  solaces  distress. 
Given  to  please,  t'immortalize,  to  bless. 
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JOSKINS. 


Say  where's  tlie  spot,  on  this  terraqueous  earth, 
Where  nature  gives  to  man  his  nat'ral  birth  ; 
Yet  o'er  his  head,  between  the  earth  and  skies, 
For  all  his  hfe  impending  Terra  lies. 

JEMMY. 

Nay,  first  to  me  disclose  that  floN^  er's  name, 
Which  bears  a  covenant  of  sacred  fame  ; 
And  thou  shalt  rise  the  victor  and  the  king, 
And  I'll  consent  an  under  song  to  sing. 

JOHN. 

So  near  do  each  assimilate  the  song. 
That  each  might  claim  the  prizes  to  belong. 
But  rest,  my  friends,  on  equal,  skilful  art ; 
'Tis  equal  pow'rs  which  meet  the  human  hearty 
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Approves  the  judgment  of  a  great  compeer. 
Who  spurs  our  genius — ^not  awakes  our  fear. 
Now  rise — 'tis  time  your  flocks  receive  your  care  : 
Farewel,  my  friends  which  may  be,  and  which  are. 


IMiiGiallan^oui);  H^ittt^. 


WRITTEN 


SUN     RISE. 


Aurora  rise !  and  rouse  the  slunibVing  day, 
I  wait  impatient  at  the  long  delay. 
Display  thy  charms,  and  hail  the  tinctur*d  east, 
Light  up  thy  lamp,  and  fire  the  slum'bring  west. 
Come  from  the  Memphian,  soporific  hills. 
And  fill  with  Iris'  gleams  the  dew-strung  rills. 
And  one  lone  being,  musing,  wander 'd  here, 
Where  hyperborean  blasts  depress  the  sphere, 
jlnspire  with  warmth,  as  rising  beauties  throng, 
And  aspirate  and  urge  my  vernal  song. 

While  scarcely  yet  the  day  the  skies  assail, 
I  spring  my  couch,  and  welcome  morning  hail! 
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The  path  alone  I  beat,  t'observe  the  morn 

Ascend,  while  Phcebe  yet  with  her  new  horn  ; 

Thin  circle,  pallid  cheek,  and  silv'ry  hue, 

Flits  through  the  clouds,  their  chasms  and  their  glow ; 

Till  light  increasing,  faint  she  slides  away, 

And  disappears  beneath  the  rising  day. 

Now  mark  the  east,  how  murrey  airs  o'erspread, 
The  trees  with  darkeii'd  'portance  rise  their  head. 
And  form  a  line  between  the  shrine  and  you, 
Which  gives  to  still  sublimity  the  view. 
And  alders,  stately  elms,  and  limes  appear, 
(By  rising  in  th'  intermediate  sphere). 
One  ridge  of  foilage  by  the  glooms  confin'd, 
While  gleams  of  amber,  smiling  peep  behind  ; 
And  mark  where  day  receives  the  vital  sphere, 
Which  gives  spring,  summer,  autumn,  winter, — year ; 
Gives  night  and  day  with  each  enliv'ning  hue. 
And  sets  each  course,  but  sweeter  to  renew.  ' 

Here  will  I  pause  till  day's  more  clearly  'spied, 
71ie  hawthorn  hedge  just  budding  by  my  side, 
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Where  birds  ascending  in  a  merry  throng, 
Hop  from  each  twig,  or  soaring  swell  in  song. 
Behold  the  lark  above  the  nurs'ry  springs, 
And  soars  aloft, — see  higher  still  he  wings, — 
Advancing  still, — behold !  he  views  the  day, 
And  in  the  skies  his  warbles  die  away. 

Here  on  a  bank,  recluse,  reclinM  I  rest, 
And  view  the  rising  graces  of  the  east. 
Observe  how  Nature  gives  the  bright  array, 
Survey  the  op'ning  of  the  vernal  day  ; 
Enjoy  a  passion  which  not  I  inspire, 
Conscious  there  something  that  bids  the  soul  admire, 
I  And  live  o'er  each  sweet  aerial,  placid  shade. 
What  master  strokes  of  art  these  scenes  pervade  ; 
To  rival  which  who  would  attempt,  or  can, 
But  He  who  moves  the  secret  spring  of  man. 

Nature,  bland  parent,  kind  aUke  to  all, 
Throws  ope  her  page,  and  fills  the  madrigal.    , 

What  spangled  scene  in  artificial  life 
Can  match  my  seat,  alone,  and  free  from  strife. 
H 
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For  see,  a-head  the  plough  as  yet  remains, 

With  which  some  swain  with  undiminish'd  pains 

Hast  laid  along  exalt,  the  loomy  land, 

In  well  laid  furrows  on  my  dexter  hand ; 

And  at  my  back's  a  mead,  where  gravely  browse 

In  happy  order  many  fragrant  cows. 

Some  nip  the  grass,  which  hangs  with  pearly  dew, 

While  some  reclin'd,  their  verdant  meal  re-chew. 

Then  in  the  nurs'ry,  on  the  other  hand. 

Another  scene  presents — a  warbling  band. 

The  thrush  begins,  and  with  a  merry  note 

Protends  the  downy  feathers  of  his  throat. 

The  linnet,  too,  in  carols  hails  the  day ; 

The  plumper  Robin  mounts  from  spray  to  spray. 

The  blackbird  pipes  an  elevated  song, 

Which  seems  to  drive  the  very  air  along. 

And  these  are  tributes  from  the  warbling  tongue. 

And  man  alone  withholds  the  fervid  song. 

With  rest  sufficient  bird«  devoted  spring. 

And  leave  their  nest,  and  learn  their  young  to  sing. 
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Oh!  that  man,  too,  would  'scape  the  downy  thorn, 
And  wander  here,  and  hail  the  glorious  mom ; 
Crowd  all  yon  verdure  with  a  lively  throng, 
And  join  harmonious  in  one  common  song  ; 
Tread  yon  small  path,  and  reap  the  poet's  bay, 
Imbibe  the  nectar  of  the  youtliful  day. 
See  nightly  shades  with  op'ning  day  combin*d. 
And  live  and  glory  in  th'  expansive  mind. 

See  !  now  pale  amber  spreads  along  the  east. 
But  one  great  night-cloud  still  outlives  the  rest. 
Impending  hugely  in  the  lucid  skies. 
Where  ambient  beams  exquisitely  arise  ; 
Until  the  sun  with  potent  strokes  of  art. 
From  yonder  hills  shall  warmer  blushes  dart ; 
From  black  to  purple  change  th'  impending  cloud. 
When  myriad  dies  in  various  harm'ny  crowd. 
And  rising  airs  luxuriantly  spread, 
And  Sol's  bright  subingression  crowns  the  bed ; 
Who  light-ethereal  casting  o'er  the  earth. 
Springs  and  expands  one  gen'ral  source  of  mirth. 

H  2 
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Now  let  me  rise,  and  turn  a  backward  eye 
To  contemplate  the  gloomy  western  sky  ; 
Render'd  more  dull  by  rising  graces  here, 
Where  lights  are  springing, — darkness  crowding  there. 
Dark  o'er  the  many-steepled  smoky  town, 
The  noisome  damps  and  nightly  vapours  frown ; 
Where  Morpheus  binds  and  claims  his  nightly  due, 
While  here  alone  I  dash  the  trembling  dew. 

But,  ha !  another  early  man  I  see, 
And  b  all  this  reserv'd  for  him  and  me? 
Poor  soul !  though  locks  of  grey  bespeak  old  age, 
He  never  turn'd  the  philosophic  page. 
Perhaps,  'tis  ask'd  of  this  indigent  man, 
Who  thus  through  life  with  apathy  hath  ran  ; 
Or  who,  thus  early,  by  what  cause  impell'd, 
Should  tread,  unmov'd,  the  soul-inspiring  field. 

Like  an  old  oak,  with  age,  he  bows  his  head. 
And  feeble  efforts  mark  his  aged  tread ; 
Consign'd,  unfortunate,  in  his  earliest  age, 
In  works  of  rugged  labour  to  engage. 
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Now  time,  forsooth,  hath  torn  his  prime  away, 
He's  docTm'd  to  temper  bricks  from  stubborn  clay. 
With  downward  look,  (for  age  destroys  our  mirth,) 
With  lateral  tread  he  forms  the  mounds  of  earth, 
On  which,  when  Sol  usurps  the  southern  sky, 
Th'  embryo-bricks  in  rows  are  set  to  dry ; 
With  deep  intent  he  works,  his  task  to  fill. 
And  all  the  sage  is  center'd  in  the  kiln. 

But,  see !   above  the  hill  appears  the  sun. 
Verging  to  light  his  potent  course  begun. 
See  the  broad  rim  with  dazzling  lustre  spread. 
Lights  up  the  world,  and  calls  the  drowsy  dead. 
With  large  expanse  the  furnace  visage  springs. 
And  all  the  lustre  of  pure  radiance  brings. 
A  wond'rous  segment  stands  upon  the  hills; — 
See !  rolling  time  the  semi-circle  fills; — 
See !  bounding  on  a  wond'rous  globe  appears, 
And  nature  brighten'd,  laughs,  and  silent  cheers. 

Eternal  spring!  whatyouthfuljoys  are  thine, 
What  vital  fragrance,  consonance  divine, 
H  3 
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How  beams  iiutricious,  aromatic  gales, 
Pistil  gay  dyes,  and  deck  the  verdant  vales. 
Springing  from  thee  in  gay  enlivening  dyes, 
Which  spread  o'er  earthy  and  airs,  and  seas,  and  skies. 
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TO  ' 


THE    SOUL. 


And  wilt  thou  go, 
And  leave  below 
This  mortal  frame  ?  which  bore 
Tljy  secret,  pure,  and  undefiled  frame ; 
And  leave  this  corpse ;  and,  bursting  into  flame, 
To  heaven's  mansions  soar ! 

And  wilt  thou  go, 
And  leave  below 
Thy  prison  and  thy  cage  ? 
Which  bound  within  its  crimes  the  vital  spark, 
And  must  tliy  whispers  shortly  say,  hark !  hark  ' 
I  must  in  bliss  engage  i 
H  4 
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And  wilt  thou  go, 
And  leave  below 
This  corpse  of  mortal  sin  ? 
Why  flitter  so  my  anxious,  beating  soul  ? 
Quintessence  only  shortly  shall  control 
Thy  secret  substance  thin. 

And  thou  shalt  go 
And  leave  lelow 
Whatever  pow'r  thou  art ; 
This  frame,  which  held  a  great,  immortal  store. 
Ah !  gently  tap,  fly  ope  thou  mortal  door  ! 
Let  death  pure  life  impart. 

Then  gently  go 
And  leave  below 
This  nether  space  of  air  ; 
And,  flying  where  the  Prince  of  CalvVy  stands, 
Where  fountains  pure  clean  lave  the  mortal  bands, 
JLcave,  leave  this  frame — repair  ! 
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Tlien  gently  go 
And  leave  below; 
And,  mounting  on  the  skies — 
Let  Dea'.h  and  Grave  with  haggard  looks  exclaim, 
See !  see !  our  loss — ^how  bursts  that  vital  flame ! 
Our  vict'ry's  lost !— he  dies  I 
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THE 


COUNTRY  CHURCH- YARD. 


Hail  place  of  rest!  ye  mounds  of  earth  on  earth ; 
Ye  tombs,  with  times  of  death  and  times  of  birth, 

How  regularly  true 
The  moss  is  laid,  where  bends  are  twined  o'er, 
Where  graves  are  raib'd  to  shield  the  sacred  store, 

And  grace  the  rural  view ; 

Light  aided  by  the  yew, 
Which  droops  its  silent  head,  and  weeps  o'er  silent  lore. 

See  th'  aged  father  of  a  triple  race ; 
And  here,  in  sacred  admiration  trace, 
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(His  head  of  grey  near  bare ;) 
Pointing  with  hand  which  quivers  in  the  gale, 
With  trinkhng  eye,  and  looks  both  sunk  and  pale, 

Where  lays  his  son  once  fair  ; 

What  noble  deeds  liis  were ; 
Who  would  not  listen  and  participate  the  tale. 

Then,  pointing  on  to  where  the  graves  in  rows. 

For  well  his  friends,  sire's,  and  grand  sires  he  knows, 

Tells  how  they  liv'd  and  died ; 
His  tresses  grey,  light  floating  on  the  wind. 
Feeble  he  stands  and  falters  out  his  mind 

Of  his  ancestors'  pride, 

Their  actions  too  his  guide — 
He  too  a  fair  spent  life  intends  to  leave  behind. 


Range  through  the  tombf,  and  read  the  farmer's  lay, 
Kind  rural  verse  unheeded  as  the  day. 
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What  awkward  numbers  ring 

No  adulation  surely  there  conspires, 

'Tis  well-meant  simplicity  inspires, 

And  bids  th'  inscription  spring, 
Which  none  but  they  shall  sing ; 

Sequester'd  spot !  which  sweetly  springs  and  feeds 
desires. 

See  next  the  yard  the  clam'rous  village  school. 
Where  young  garrulous  tribes  without  a  rule 

Learn  awkwardly  to  spell ; 
And,  like  a  hive  a  murmur  there  pervades. 
Some  with  broad    "  you's,"   and  some  with  slow 
"  saids," 

Applauded  with  a  "  well" 
By  master,  till  the  bell 
Strikes  twelve,  and  out  they  rush  gay  romping  to  the 
glades. 

Hark,  the  bell  tolls!  proclaims  a  parting  hour. 
The  three-times-two  sounds  in  the  flinty  tow'r, 
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Part  whited  o'er  with  lime  ; 
Th'  aged  matrons  gather  on  the  green. 
Say  what  she  was,  and  what  her  acts  have  been, 

Cut  off  before  her  time  ; 

*Tis  her  for  whom  the  chime 
Now  tolls !  a  tender  mother  and  a  wife  serene. 


See !  ah  !  see,  the  youthful  widower  comes, 
Beats  through  the  thistly  path  and  silent  tombs. 

To  mark  the  destin'd  grave, 
And  bends  him  down,  and  drops  a  silent  tear 
O'er  where  his  infant,  now  his  wife  too  dear ; 
His  only  architrave 
Cold  earth  so  soon  must  have ; 
He  leaves  the  digger,  and  weeping  seeks  his  cottag 
drear. 

But  not  a  feeling  of  affliction's  kind, 
Once  faintly  penetrates  the  pit  or  mind 
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Of  him  who  turns  the  earth. 
The  heart-sunk  man  may  wander  to  his  room, 
The  spade  sinks  in,  the  shilling  short  must  come, 

Full  source  of  all  his  mirth, 

Or  whether  death  or  birth, 
He  whistles  gay,  and  eats  within  his  final  home. 

And  even  now  behold  the  deep  reverse. 

From  death  to  life,  the  cart  succeeds  the  hearse, 

Behold  the  merry  pair. 
With  all  their  friends  attendant  on  their  joy. 
To  church  tliey  hie  the  vicar  to  employ. 

With  gay  and  rustic  air, 

Farewell  to  murky  care ; 
The  marriage  toast  and  laugh  must  ev'ry  fear  destroy. 

See  merry  John  !  how  blithe  he  looks,  how  gay ; 
See  Molly  too,  how  ruddy  brown  gives  way 

To  blushes  deep  and  true. 
Their  aged  parents  tottering  join  the  band. 
And  Kate,  old  William  says,  with  squeeze  of  hand. 
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Remember  we  once  too, 
When  young,  here  paid  our  due ; 
Nor  snatch'd  our  love,  nor  base,  nor  sly,  nor  contra- 
band. 


Oh  !  happy  spot,  sweet  rural  rustic  yard. 
Where  order's  banish'd,  justly  to  discard 

All  bonds  to  nature  free. 
All,  with  luxuriance,  smiles  around  the  scene, 
The  mossy  tow'r,  the  shrub-bound  cot,  the  green ; 

Varying  is  each  tree 

In  gay  simplicity, 
Which  bids  the  soul  be  calm,  the  active  mind  serene. 

But  see,  mild  Nature,  like  tlie  closing  flow'r. 
Shuts  up,  deep  blushing,  at  the  sacred  hour 

Her  parting  light  denotes. 
Sweet  rural  garden  of  the  tomb,  farewel, 
I  leave  thee  loath  and  backward  looking  dwell. 
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Where  musing  fancy  floats ; 
Now  nightingales'  notes, 
With  thy  sweet  native  charms  unwitting  leads  me 
home. 
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THE   THIEF. 


Poor  wretch !  unhappy  and  forlorn, 
Why  cam'st  thou  here  ?  why  wast  thou  born 

To  turn  th'  unhappy  page  f 
For  sure  thy  doom  is  nought  but  gloom, 
And  thy  best  room  is  sure  the  tomb ; 

There  conscience  cease  to  rage. 

Poor  wretch !  what  brings  thee  sober  peace  ? 
Does  conscience  rest  ?  her  tapping  cease  ? 

When  rest  should  calm  the  mind. 
Or  dost  thou  know  no  end  of  woe  ? 
No  happy  flow  of  peace  below 

To  theft  and  care  consign'd. 
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Poor  wretch !  if  plunder  fills  thy  store, 
Thou  opes  with  fear  thy  creaking  door, 

And  stareth  forth  in  fear ; 
Thou  slinkest  in,  and  when  within 
No  charm  for  sin  thy  course  can  lin, 

No  cure  can  enter  there. 

Poor  wretch !  if  trade  invite  thee  out. 
Such  trade  thou  better  wert  without. 

To  pilfer  and  to  steal ! 
Thy  comrade,  true,  may  welcome  you. 
With  false  held  shew  of  "  How  d'ye  do," 

He'd  rob  thee  of  thy  weal. 

.  Poor  wretch !  if  wife  and  children  bless. 
How  canst  thou  love,  or  how  caress 

The  tender  hand  of  woe. 
When  all  thy  art  will  but  impart 
Thy  curses  tart  and  final  smart. 

That  from  thy  arts  follow. 
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Poor  wretch !  if  friend  (if  friend  tbou  hast), 
Should  taste  thy  bounty  and  repast, 

And  on  thy  dainties  chime ; 
How  canst  thou  eat,  or  much  more  greet, 
Th'  eflfect  of  cheat,  thy  bane,  thy  feat. 

And  eat  and  drink  thy  crime. 

Poor  wretch !  thy  tender  offspring  claim 
(Their  held-up  hands  bespeak  the  same). 

Thy  tenderness  and  care. 
Alas!  the  name,  or  whence  they  came. 
The  tender  fame  or  care  the  same, 

Thou  know'st  not  what  they  are. 

Poor  wretch !  if  night  would  kindly  shroud 
Thy  hacknied  visage  in  the  croud ; 

A  kind  of  ease  from  smart ; 
Then  if  by  chance  an  eye  should  glance, 
Or  hand  advance, — 'tis  like  a  lance ! 

How  dost  thou,  victim,  start. 
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Poor  wretch !  if  taken  in  thy  crime, 
A  jail  proscribes  th'  unhappy  time 

When  Heaven  shall  descend. 
Then  farewell  gain  and  all  her  train, 
With  final  stain,  and  final  pain, 

Death  brings  thee  to  an  end. 


LOVE. 


Delusive  vision !  and  substantial  bliss, 
The  cause  of  woe,  and  oft  of  happiness ; 
Oh  !  how  we  all  desire 
To  taste  of  thy  woe,  whence  all  blessings  flow 
And  consume  with  thy  fire ; 
Which,  while  it  consumes,  increases  desire. 
Oh,  love !  darling  love !  my  peace  and  my  woe 

Engaging  vision !  and  deceitful  prize, 
The  light  of  life,  and  blinder  of  our  eyes,   . 
Oh !  how  we  court  thy  turns. 
To  taste  thy  keen  smart — to  solace  our  heart, 
Like  oil  to  desp'rate  burns. 
That  while  it  appeases,  it  only  just  turns ; 
Oh,  love!  darling  love  !  an  ache  to  a  smart. 
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Decoying  vision !  and  extatic  pow'r, 
Which  gives  ihe  peaceful,  anxious,  wakeful  hour, 
Oh !  how  1  thee  adore. 
Thy  deluding,  teazing,  and  extatic  pleasing, 
Bid  all  my  senses  soar, 
And  thy  lovely  charm  awakens  each  pow'r. 
Oh,  love !  darling  love  !  devoid  of  leasing. 

Despotic  vision !  full  of  ev*ry  charra 
That  canst  the  savage  and  the  man  disarm, 
And  soften  all  to  peace  ; 
To  thy  ubiquity,  all  sure  must  bend  the  knee. 
All  other  reasons  cease. 
Thy  potent  charms  from  bliss  to  life  increase, 
I  bow,  delighted,  darling  love  to  thee ! 


MOON-LIGHT. 


Hail,  beams  ethereal !  pellucid  light! 

Hail,  second  form'd  1  thou  lesser  orb  of  night ! 

Dispense  thy  beams  around ; 
And,  with  the  calm  which  all  thy  rays  attend, 
Let  melancholy  sweet  with  inspiration  tend 

To  make  my  song  rebound. 

What  transient  charms  do  all  the  scenes  pervade, 
Where  thy  fair  beams  provoke  the  slanting  shade, 

And  render  mute  tlie  grove ! 
Observant  eyes !  behold  the  wave  tipp'd  gleam. 
Like  scales  upon  the  gently-agitated  stream, 

Here  deep  reflectors  rove. 
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Yon  lovely  walk  and  winding  avenue, 
Where  lovers  walk,  and  deeper  love  renew, 

And  whisper  to  the  gale  ; 
There  Zephyr,  form'd  w  ith  gentle  airs  t'appease, 
Flits  with  light  grace  among  the  rustling,  muim'rin^ 
trees. 

Whose  cooling  breaths  inhale. 

Oh !  should  the  eye,  which  seeks  th'  Aonian  pole, 
Here  wander  sad  t'indulge  a  plaintive  soul. 

And  count  the  charms  of  night — 
How  calmly  here  he'd  view  his  final  doom. 
Expatiate  free  o'er  all  th'  universal  gloom. 

And  shun  thy  greater  light ! 

Deep  in  my  soul  thy  pallid  looks  descend  ; 
I  hear  thy  whispers  in  my  heart  ascend, 

Which,  mantling  in  my  breast, 
I  feel  from  thence  distilling  through  my  frame, 
And  feel  thy  melancholy,  arbitrary  claim, 

My  sober  hours  of  rest. 
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Sleep  on,  whole  myriads  of  a  fameless  train  ; 
Is  here  aught  hurtful,  or  a  loathsome  bane 

To  check  your  bliss  or  peace  ? 
A  scene,  which  comes  within  the  very  soul. 
Here  winds  alternate,  flowing,  boist'rous,  gently  roll ; 

Then,  ceasing,  gently  cease. 

Light  on  the  watch  the  hardy  mar'ner  stands ; 
The  buoyant  bulk  obeys  the  helm's  commands ; 

The  needle  points  the  way : 
Thou,  shouldst  the  storm  have  drifted  to  the  shore. 
Shew  where  the  surges  round  the  rocks  tremendous  roar ; 

They  shun  the  dang'rous  bay  : 

Or,  if  propitious  to  the  port  design 'd. 
The  compass  true,  well  aided  by  the  wind. 

Points  out  the  flowing  tides  ; 
The  seamen  joyous,  on  the  pompous  poop. 
See  all  thy  various  beauties  on  the  surges  drop, 

And  int  oport  they  glide. 
I 
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Or,  when  the  harvest  with  its  bounty  giv'n, 
When  thy  round  face  adorns  the  face  of  heav'n, 

How  brilliant  is  thy  pow'r ! 
The  mated  pairs,  when  labours  cease  to  call, 
With  thee  for  lamp  set  forth  the  rustic,  mirthful  ball, 

Within  some  rural  bow'r. 

Glide  on,  fair  orb,  and  let  me  wander  here. 
Wound  up  in  fancy  to  a  purer  sphere, 

On  light,  extatic  wing ; 
While,  urg'd  by  feeling  of  a  purer  kind, 
I  feed  the  cravings  of  th'  insatiable  mind 

To  taste  of  Fame's  fair  spring. 

Then  calmly,  through  the  op'ning  of  the  trees, 
Break  thro'  pale,  lucid  beams  with  hustling  breeze, 

And  heighten  Nature's  gloom  ; 
But,  ah !  what  glorious  satisfaction  wings, 
And  deathless  fame,  here  sprung,  light  on  the  fancy 
springs ! 

Such  thine  great  Maro's  doom ! 
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Oh !  could   my  soul  expand,  and  fancy  soar 
Where,  Phoebe,  thou  deriv'st  the  brilliant  store 

Which  animates  thy  sod  ; 
As  far  as  thou  dispens'st  thy  genial  beam, 
As  far  would  I  in  glorious,  brilliant  fancy  gleam, 

My  source  of  light — ^my  god ! 


I  2 


ECHO. 


From  music,  vales  in  love  responsive  bound, 
And  have  an  ear,  and  answer  to  the  sound 

In  quick,  relentive  notes  ; 
But,  harmonizM !  for  nature's  mellow  tones, 
In  sweetest  murmurs,  indistinctly,  gently  groans  ; 

Ob !  where  ?  like  fancy  floats. 

Tlie  hills  are  brothers  to  the  gentle  vales, 
And  sip  their  breath  in  rising,  fragrant  gales, 

Which  soft  ascend  the  hill : 
The  valli^s  heave — 'tis  Nature's  bosom  fair ; 
And  dews  from  thence,  in  uncontaminated  air, 

The  sweets  of  life  distil. 
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The  gentle  streams,  like  tears  from  Pit)''s  eye, 
In  careless  course  just  trinkling,  softly  cry 

In  rustling,  gurgling  lay : 
Fair  Mercy  reigns !  how  balmy  to  the  soul 
!Must  Gratitude's  soft  echo  to  Compassion  roll. 

And  more  than  twice  repay  ! 

Sweet  Echo !  this  by  patent  is  thy  claim ; 
No  other  hand  dare  model  sweets  the  same — 

Prerogative  is  thine  ; 
For  ever  young — for  ever  gath'ring  charms  ; 
Shifting  each  note !  'twould  lynx's  tame,  or  sooth  alarms: 

'Tis  God !  his  voice  divine !  • 

Hear,  where  the  rocks  amphitheatric  form, 
A  cannon  tir'd !     How  all  the  senses  warm 

To  hear  the  report  bound ! 
It  halts — goes  on !  rebounding  round  the  craggs, 
As  many  echoes  burst  sublime,  till  nature  lags. 

And  stillness  reigns  around. 
I  .') 


\ 
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Tlie  shout  of  armies,  statesmen,  patriots !  feel 
Glow  at  the  breast,  and  clench  the  faithful  steel, 

And  point  the  steady  eye ! 
Lower  the  brow,  ('tb  not  the  base  one's  frown) 
And  feel  the  patriot's  muse — the  glowing  heart's 
renown. 

And  shout  to  Echo's  cry. 

The  trumpet  sounds !  light-bounding  thro'  the  rills 
The  soften'd  sound  bears  zephyr  up  the  hills. 

And  thence  in  air  it  dies  : 
'T  has  wing'd  its  errand — giv'n  the  vict'ry  fame ; 
It  soars  aloft  sublimej  and  disappears  like  flame, 

And  animates,  and  flies. 

Soon  as  the  day,  in  each  revolve,  renews 
Her  wonted  vigour,  and  her  maiden  hues. 

Ye  spring,  sweet  Echo,  there  ! 
And,  if  I  breathe  a  sonnet  to  my  love, 
\  e  will  supreme,  electrify  the  plaintive  grove, 

And  melodize  the  air. 
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If  at  the  eve  I  watch  the  varying  dies, 

A  rapture  chance  escapes  my  hps — it  flies ! 

Thy  chorus  tliere  attend  : 
And  vocal  nature  gives  thee  many  a  theme  ; 
While  all  the  songsters,  warn'd  by  Vespa's  laxer  gleam, 

To  gen'ral  rest  descend. 

If,  when  the  stars  reglitter  through  th'  expanse, 
When  the  galaxy,  Pleiades,  advance ; 

Then  doth  thou  sleep  my  theme ! 
Like  Argus,  sleep  can  never  seal  thy  eyes ; 
Thy  voice  is  ever  ready — faithful  to  arise  • 

With  Philomela's  stream. 

When  huntsmen  wing  at  break  of  day  the  hound, 
The  clarion,  cracking  whip,  and  shouts  rebound 

On  thine,  light  Echo's  wing  : 
When  on  the  chase  the  timid  hare  is  chas'd. 
How  are  the  woods,  and  hills,  and  vales,  with  music 
brac'd ! 
How  cries  seraphic  spring ! 
I  4 
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Oh  !  how  on  each  responsive,  dulcet  gaJe, 
Thy  mellow  voices  never,  never  fail 

To  charm,  ignite  the  air : 
Far  down  the  vale,  o'er  yonder  hill  and  lawn. 
For  ever  sweetly  dying— ^ver  being  born, 

Art  thou,  soft  Echo !  there. 


I 


THE    DOUBT. 


Beat,  ray  heart,  and  tell  the  reason 
Why  such  bumping  out  of  season  ? 
Why  such  lasting,  anxious  s^hing  ? 
I'm  not  ailing,  nor  am  dying  : 
Shortly  something  sure  will  prove  ; 
But  grant,  my  ghost,  't  may  not  be  love. 

Whizzing,  cracking,  flashing,  flying, 
The  sighs  rebound  to  inward  crying ; 
Bursting,  sinking,  rising,  waking — 
With  grief  subdu'd,  with  laughter  quaking 
Still  withal  you  must  disprove 
Tliat  I'm  insane,  or  yet  in  love. 
i5 
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Hand  supporting,  head  reclining, 
Is  there  now  no  true  divining  ? 
Say,  quick  conundrum  !  for  ye  wot ; 
Or  is  it  love,  or  is  it  not  ? 
Ah !  skulking  shadow,  must  I  prove, 
By  slow  degrees,  if  this  be  love  ? 

When  just  asleep  1  fearful  spring  ; 
The  down  is  turn'd  to  stumps  of  wing  : 
The  bed's  too  low — ^the  stead's  too  high  ; 
Or  must  1  sleep,  or  must  I  die ! 
Yet  I  can  conquer  all  this  drove, 
Unless  it  prove  resistless  love. 

Halloo!  ah!  ha!  oh!  ho!  alack! 
My  heart  assaults  my  breast,  my  back  ; 
And  all  inside  is  sure  at  war  : 
*Tis  ^tna-like,  a  fev'rish  jar ; 
*Tis  raging,  driving,  being  drove  : 
Tell  me,  my  soul,  can  this  be  love  i 
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Fearful  sleeping,  wretched  waking, 
Heart-burn  inward,  outward  quaking ; 
Expressing  things  I  did  not  mean. 
And  looking  as  you'd  not  be  seen. 
Hang  that  Cupid  and  his  drove  ! 
With  all  my  art  it  dost  prove  love. 

Yet,  after  all  this  great  amiss, 

Genuine  love  is  only  this — 

To  have,  to  cherish,  and  to  kiss. 


DAY. 

AN    ODE. 


Burst  on  the  morn  the  flow'r  of  day  expands, 

Ting'd  with  his  golden  ray, 
Each  vegetable  flow'r  in  read'ness  stands. 

To  homage  youthful  day. 
The  chorus  lengthens  with  engaging  notes, 
The  stream,  slow  curving,  purling,  gurgling,  floats ; 
While  quicken'd  with  joy  young  zephyr  resumes 
The  chase  of  the  pulvil  which  Flora  perfumes. 

Hark !  hark ! 

The  bark, 
Resounds  at  intervals  the  stroke. 
Which  fells  to  earth  Britannia's  oak  ; 
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The  morning  task  of  nature's  russet  on, 
Who,  hardy  as  the  oak,  has  toil  begun ; 
With  cheerful  heart  and  scanty  script, 
Alike  his  fortune  nearly  stript ; 

And  scanty  lore. 

Scarce  asks  for  more, 
No  fortune's  he  to  lose,  or  gaps  repair. 
His  peace  is  ignorance — that  charm  'gainst  care; 
And  gay  beneath  the  smiles,    or  Fortune's  wronsg, 
He  labours  on,  and  hums  his  surly  songs. 
ik 

All  Nature  opens  with  a  wild  display. 

Its  horticult'ral  stores, 
Which  sensitively  shut,  and  open  gay. 

With  great  Aurora's  doors. 
Cities  yet  slumber,  agricultural  men 
Must  spring  with  morn,  and  nurse  th'  exhaustless 

glen ; 
Along  the  scythe  must  whistling  whetstones  run, 
W^hich  through  the  clover-swarth  is  swiftly  spun. 
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Now  emulous  lord 

With  judgment  afford. 

The  fun  and  pride, 

And  jovial  side, 
Which  renders  light  the  toil,  and  moves  the  heart 
To  leave  behind  his  compeers  in  the  art. 
With  scythe  or  sickle  on  the  dext'rous  stitch. 
Who  boasts  in  courtship  of  each  prize-crown'd  stretch  ; 
Who  to  please  his  wench  th'  oven  heats, 
And  plies  the  faggots  till  he  sweats ; 
Or  in  the  dairy  helps  and  turns  her  churn. 
And  while  the  twitter  runs  he  helps  himself  in  turn    . 
To  roseat  kiss,  and  glee  inspires  the  throng, 
Who  fill  the  dairy  with  a  rustic  song. 

The  ceaseless  gromon  points  the  coming  hour. 

Of  Sol's  meridian  flame ; 
And  flagging  nature  droops  at  noon's  warm  pow'r. 

Confessing  all  his  fame. 
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Clouds  flee  his  presence,  and  a  mildness  spreads, 
O'er  mute  dark  vistas  and  the  liquid  beds. 
The  dogs  hie  home,  with  head  and  tail  down  hung, 
And  with  the  heat  protend  their  dripping  tongue ; 

Or  lave  within  the  brook. 
And  scarce  a  being  then  is  seen, 

Save  poet  with  a  book. 
Beneath  th'  umbrage  of  a  mantle  green  ; 

Or  snug  at  beaver  while  the  plough  stands  still, 
The  ploughman  quaffs  good  ale, 

Happy  in  comp'ny  with  his  faithful  Phill, 
Who  thankful  for  each  mouthful  shakes  her  tail. 
In  brute's  fidelity. 
Observe  tlae  tender  eye ! 
See  how  the  sage-like  eye  of  dogs  can  move. 
In  deep,  sagacious  faithfulness,  and  love. 

How  potent,  warm,  majestic,  stands  the  noon, 

How  bright  expanding  gay, 
'Tis  Nature's  glorious  spouse,  which  cheers  the  moon 

With  all  her  pale  array. 
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Vests  of  glory  on  each  hill  is  laid, 
And  zephyr  plays  exhaling  in  the  shade. 
While  through  thick  foilage,  stars  as  'twere, 
And  deep-wove,  vistas  'liv'ning  glare. 

In  rays  oblique, 

Each  gentle  streak, 
Lights  on  the  leaf  fall'n  ground. 
And  spreads  its  faint  rays  among  the  shades  around. 
How  salutary  airs  and  cool, 
Bring  vital  freshness  from  the  pool, 
While  o'ei*  the  shadeless  plains, 
Damp-drinking  sunbeams  reigns, 
Which  burn  the  visage  of  th'expos'd  man. 
With  russet  brownness,  and  a  roseat  tan ; 
And  upward-forcing,  gently- falling  rays, 
Give  all  the  glory  of  the  harvest  days ; 
While  dews,  like  honey,  moisten  ev'ry  plain. 
And  pour  in  vita  for  return  again. 

Th*  amethist,  diamond,  and  th'  emerald  gem, 
Mark!  each  bright  day's  display. 
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Each,  more  than  each,  bursts  from  th'  emblazon'd 
stem, 

And  dance  fantastic  gay. 
First  shine, 
Divine, 
Early  days. 
Sweetest  rays. 
Then  lengthens  more, 
The  liquid  ore ; 
Which,  like  beaten  gold, 
Spreads  yet  manifold. 
Long  shadows  shrink  in  lengthy 
As  yet  the  day  gains  strength ; 
And  coruscations  expand 
O'er  hill,  vale,  and  ev'ry  strand  ; 
And  each  receives  the  length'ning  grace 
Which  'raptur'd  lie  in  Sol's  embrace. 
While  awak'ning,  flies  the  western  hues. 
And  day  compresses  as  he  pursues. 
Till  rais'd  diurnal  to  meridian  height. 
Through  all  th'  expanse  reigns  Nature  in  delight. 
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And  love  is  more  sweeter  with  languishing  e>es. 
So  nature  looks  lovliest  when  Vespas  arise ; 
And  languishing  eve  assumes  her  sweet  Iris*  reign, 
Who  sinks  to  rest,  while  stars  re-stud  th'  ethereal 
plain. 


WITHERED    VINE. 


A  YOUNG  VINE  OF  THE  AUTHOR*S,  WHICH  WAS 
IN  THE  HIGHEST  BEAUTY;  AND,  WITHOUT 
ANY  APPARENT  CAUSE,  DIED  AND  WITH- 
ERED IN  THE  COURSE  OP  TWENTY-FOUR 
HOURS. 


Past  is  thy  day,  and  short  hath  been  thy  reign, 
Thy  product  little,  but  thy  beauty  more  ; 

Tliy  promise  good,  but  now,  alas  !  'twere  vain, 
To  count  abundance  from  thy  wither'd  store. 

A  youth  so  springs ;  and,  with  a  promise  fair, 
Casts  forth  his  favours  to  the  full  degree ; 

But,  sad  to  say,  the  secret  will  of  air 

Cuts  short  his  course,  as  wither'd  droops  this  tree. 
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The  tendril  branch,  devoid  of  life  extends, 

The  leaves,  once  green,  hang  shiv'ring  in  the  gale. 

The  shaggy  stem  beneath  the  failure  bends, 

Ah !  why  young  plant  dost  thou  so  sadly  fail  ? 

'Tis  tlius  a  virgin,  beauty,  virtue  her's, 

Expands  and  beams  as  lovely  as  the  skies ; 

But  while,  in  youth,  a  cause  most  just  defers 

The  promised  bloom,  and  beauty  fades  and  dies. 

On  yesterday,  what  beauty  gracM  the  plant ; 

The  leaves  so  large,  receiv'd  the  greatest  praise ; 
Who  would  have  reckon'd  on  the  quick  supplant 

Of  death  for  life;  ah!  die  ye  must,  ye  bays. 

For  yesterday,  oft  shews  a  glorious  beam, 

The  day  most  gorgeous  and  bedeck'd  the  eve ; 

To-day  oft  brings  the  tliund'rer's  low'ring  team. 

Destruction  somewhere  from  the  bolt  must  cleave. 
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A  hope  once  dwelt,  that  o'er  the  copious  wall 
The  plant  emerging  from  the  fruitful  ground, 

Would,  wide  extending,  bid  its  clusters  fall 
And  stand  majestic  in  its  beauty  crown'd. 

But  hopes  are  vain,  and  seldom  come  to  pass, 

Tliough  hopes  are  good, — a  virtuous  hope  in  man ; 

Though  hopes  delude,  and  make  us  play  the  farce, 
Hope  leads  to  good,  and  hope  projects  the  plan. 

The  playful  waud'ring  of  the  playful  bind. 
While  yet  alive  were  pleasing  to  the  eye  ; 

A  sense  intuitive  invests  the  mind 

Of  secret  wonders  in  the  tender  tie. 

Those  binds  gave  Nature  to  the  social  vine, 

And  tendril  friendship  was  to  bear  the  name ; 

\ 
To  hold,  support,  and  render  love  divine, 

Then  sprung  beguilings,  and  no  tendrils  came* 
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Then  since;  so  soon,  fair  vine,  thou'rt  doom'd  to  die, 
Wirii  thee  to  part  I  must,  and  freely  will ; 

Thou  didst,  luxuriant  to  the  last,  outvie 

The  blushing  beauties  of  the  vine-clad  hill. 

So  should  a  man,  ordain'd  to  fill  this  state. 
Support  his  honours  with  the  strictest  eye ; 

All  moral  good  support,  nor  vice  elate. 
To  the  last  abound,  for  at  last  we  die. 


AN    ELEGY, 


WSITTEN    IN 


A  COUNTRY  CHURCH  YARD. 

Now  beams  the  sun,  an  animated  blush, 

And  eve  deck'd  out,  assumes  her  placid  reign ; 

And,  toil  relaxing,  gives  the  world  the  hush, 
Yet  bids  the  great  to  cease  their  toils  m  vain. 

Yon  gleamy  distances  assume  a  shade. 
To  darkness  verging  with  a  still  serene ; 

And  here  in  rest  (heav'n  knows  the  kind)  are  laid. 
The  jocund  rustics  of  the  neighbouring  green. 
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A  pleasing  stillness,  cool  ethereal  glow, 

Reigns  o'er  the  world,  and  gives  its  calm  to  me. 

With  scarce  a  sound ;  but,  when  the  zephyrs  blow. 
Or  lowing  herds  which  graze  upon  the  lea. 

Tell  envy  once  to  take  her  station  here, 

To  see  how  Nature  makes  her  gradual  way ; 

How  cheerful  day  forsakes  his  joyous  spiiere, 
Unenvied  eve  supplants  the  parting  day. 

Here,  let  them  see  how  serenities  come, 
And  bid  them  cease  tv  envy  and  to  rave : 

Look  down  beneath  my  feet  and  see  their  doom, 
Says,  life  must  be  supported  by  the  grave. 

Respected,  still  the  turf-bound  grave  is  kept 
By  long  successors  with  a  hand  of  care ; 

O'er  which,  long  siuce  ('tis  not  uuhke)  there  wept, 
A  village  Plutarch  or  a  Laura  fair. 
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Indispensable  are  the  lordly  great, 

These  humble  men  are  as  completely  so ; 

Heav'n  made  the  rich,  who  made  the  poor  ?  was't  fate, 
Is  fate  to  be  despis'd,  will  God  forego. ; 

How  sorry  would  the  rich  man's  table  stand, 
If  these  forego  to  tend  the  lowing  herd, 

The  dairy  maid  forsake  concretions  bland. 
And  lands  neglected,  turn  a  weedy  sward. 

Here  lies  the  strength  of  ev'ry  weals  renown. 
From  hence  are  led  our  armies  o'er  the  globe ; 

Our  public  good,  our  private  worth,  a  crown 
To  deck  our  head,  and  all  our  pomp  enrobe. 

Besides  they're  men,  and  what  are  men  though  here, 
Dumb,  cold,  and  stiff,  they  live  beneath  the  clay  j 

Tliis  chill  deposit  notifies  the  sphere 

From  whence  the  soul  ascends  to  endless  day. 
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If  iiere  less  learu'd,  less  artful  ihey  may  rest, 

Their  viles  more  humble,  as  their  lives  were  poor ; 

As  the  small  hamlets  e'er  aflFords  the  breast. 
But  few  diversities  of  crafty  lore. 

One  sphere  of  action  governs  all  the  train, 
The  hardy  cidture  of  the  stubborn  soil ; 

A  genuine  love,  and  known  to  ev'ry  swain. 

Dismantled  age,  which  gives  the  trembling  smile. 

Fountains  are  but  artificial  springs ; 

But  springs  are  native,  innocent,  and  plain : 
The  rustic  heart  fair  science  seldom  wings. 

Yet  is  there  science  dormant  in  the  swain. 

Perhaps  if  cities  had  been  rais'd  on  high 

Where  now  but  cot  and  meadow  varied  .lies. 

From  ploughmen,  Caesars  might  have  rent  the  sky ; 
But,  who  can  soar  'gainst  opportunities. 
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Round  scatter'd  graves  and  epitaphs  are  read, 

Some  newly  laid,  and  some  which  cent'ries  know ; 

And  1,  one  more,  to  magnify  the  dead, 

Must  die,  and  seek  this  gate  to  bliss  or  woe. 

Then  nor  despise  nor  underrate  their  worth, 

Who,  when  they  cease,  may  rise  as  good  as  you ; 

Foul  water  filter'd,  sparkles  at  the  birth. 

And  death  may  purge  them  to  a  crystal  hue. 

Birth  gives  us  station,  and  a  chance  may  throw. 
The  prince,  a  curly  headed  peasant's  boy; 

And  take  each  birth,  and  death,  I  cannot  know 
What  nice  distinction  critics  can  employ. 

Monuments,  alas !  alone  record, 

The  great  (unseemly  to  be  seen)  are  bone  ; 
And,  when  once  so,  the  peasant  and  the  lord, 

May  meet  as  friends  and  equals,  and  as  one. 
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And  here  some  well-earn'd  fame  is  rais'd  to  tell 
How  each  man  liv'd,  and  how  resign'd  he  died ; 

Their  birth  and  age,  and  parish  where  they  dwell, 
Sincerely  mourn'd,  not  tears  by  int'rest  plied. 

These  are  the  chilly  mansions  of  the  grave, 

Friends,  ah  !  court  it  not  by  thine  own  rash  hand ; 

For  moments  intervene,  a  respite's  gave 

To  grieve  lor  life,  when  life's  not  at  command. 

Many  a  morn  hath  seen  these  clay  cold  men, 

With  buskin'd  legs,  and  awkward  plodding  tread, 

Bid  yonder  fallows,  with  a  crop  again. 
And  yet  again  assume  a  golden  head. 

Whose  useful  hands  innur'd  to  piercing  cold. 
For  unknown  posterity  and  its  good ; 

For  the  reward  of  doing  well,  not  gold, 

Rear'd  yonder  copses  and  yon  stately  wood. 
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But  time,  with  hand  both  mutable  and  chill, 

Takes  one  by  one,  and  leads  them  to  the  grave ; 

N  01  can  the  pleading  voice  of  orphans  fill 
With  pity  time,  or  lover  lover  save. 

Yet,  o'er  these  bones  can  cherish'd  mem'ry  lay, 
If  not  inspiring,  yet  a  faithful  scrowl; 

Call  past  affection  on  the  minds  array, 

And  rause  the  plastic  tenderness  of  soul. 

'Tis  not  in  letters  love  and  pity  springs, 

The  rustic  heart  is  capable  of  both ; 
Life  gives  the  one,  and  death  the  other  brings, 

Aud  tears  reflovv  sincere — the  due  of  worth. 

"  Scarce  creeps  the  moss  o'er  yonder  new-made  grave. 
The  lay  unsullied  draws  the  stranger's  eye  : 

I  saw  the  downcast  train,  which  kindly  gave 

The  mournful  tribute,  canst  thou  withhold  a  sigh  ?" 
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A  swain  thus  held,  the  justness  of  his  days, 

Disp!ay'd  with  honest,  and  an  artless  tongue. 

His  smiling  merits  and  his  tongue  would  praise. 
But  kindness  held  the  speech  whence  tears  are 
sprung. 

"  Oft  had  he  rose  e'er  day-light  made  its  dawn, 
Intent  to  give  some  rural  science  scope ; 

And  modish  use  was  of  her  stiffness  shorn, 
The  friend  of  poverty, — the  village  hope. 

"  Yet,  at  his  breast  was  something  dormant  laid, 
Which  mark'd  its  effects  on  his  pale-grown  cheek ; 

As  though  'twere  hope,  or  love  untimely  weigh'd, 
'Twas  at  his  breast  and  now  he  lies  a  wreck. 

"  His  day's  pass'd  by,  Death  mark'd  him  for  her 
own, 

The  painful  dirge  clos'd  on  his  fairer  day ; 
(J  rant  but  a  moment  to  survey  the  stone. 

Advance  and  read  (for  thou  canst  scan)  the  lay." 
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THE  EPITAPH. 

Here  lies  the  man  to  fortune  and  to  pride, 
Alike  unknown  upon  the  lap  of  earth  ; 
Though  humble,  yet  was  justice  on  his  side, 
And  honest  wisdom  mark'd  his  docile  birth. 

His  soul  was  kind,  assimilate  of  Heav'n, 

Woe  ne'er  applied  t'  ameliorate  her  pain  ; 

But  with  a  genial  kindness  it  was  giv'n, 

And  heav'n  (his  hope)  ne'er  pass'd  his  gifts  in  vain. 

Forbear  to  ask,  what  mortal  faults  had  he, 
'Twere  only  such  as  mark  this  frail  abode ; 
To  man  must  frailties  in  tiiis  course  e'er  be. 
And  he  relies  on  Mercy,  Christ,  and  God. 
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Sun  K  on  the  road  fatigued  with  toil, 
The  way-worn  trav'ller  lay ; 

Whose  eager  eye  had  caught  each  mile, 
Which  spoke  the  lengthening  way. 

Here  had  he  sat,  to  rest  his  limbs, 
And  loose  his  throng  bound  feet ; 

And  though  the  blisters  lie  in  seams. 
Yet  life,  alas !  is  sweet. 

Though  script  was  scant  and  on  the  gale 
Broke  many  a  deep-fetch'd  sigh, 

And  heavy  troubles  made  him  pale, 
Yet,  all  are  loath  to  die. 
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Many  a  hope  had  day-light  seen 

Attend  his  better  years ; 
But  oft  are  hopes  with  brilliant  scene, 

Productive  but  of  fears. 

Early  in  life  one  sad  mishap 
Brings  evils  numberless ; 

Then  friends  are  foes,  and  all  forsake 
And  flee,  but  dire  distress. 

'Twas  not  the  case  of  Alfred's  life 
To  stain  his  course  with  crime ; 

He  knew  alone,  but  pen'ry's  strife, 
Which  lengthen'd  with  his  time. 

Here  as  he  sat  beside  the  way, 
A  Hermit  caught  his  eye. 

Who  turn'd  aside  to  deep  survey ; 
What's  human,  woe  and  I. 
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ti  Tho'  scarce  my  years  assume  their  reign," 

Young  \lfred  gently  said ; 
"  Yet  is  my  doom,  of  want  and  pain. 

In  woe  remorseless  laid. 

«  How  transitory  are  desires. 
How  youth  on  hopes  decant ; 

Though  small  and  short  are  life's  requu-es, 
That  little's  all  I  want. 

«  Yet  many  journies  o'er  yon  Vale, 
Fate  gave  my  birth  its  morn, 

I  rose  in  hopes,  but  rose  to  fail, 

Want  makes  a  man  forlorn.^riffi// 

«  Cease  to  complain,"  the  Hermit  cried, 
«  Beside  yon  flow'ry  vale  ;— 

l^ake  here  my  stick  and  by  my  side,j  rnff/ 
l^t's  seek  my  caves  calm  pale. 
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"  There  bursts  a  spring  beside  the  way. 
As  crystal,  pure,  and  bright ; 

And  humble  scantiness  allay, 

What  Nature  claims  her  right." 

Tliis  brought  them  nearer  to  the  door, 

.  Which  less  adorn'd  the  way ; 
Than  mark'd  the  refuge  for  the  poor, 
Like  them  beneath  decay. 

Cicadas  chirrup'd  in  the  hedge, 
Which  mark'd  the  narrow  road  ; 

A  faithful  dog  on  threshold  ledge, 
Rous'd,  patron  of  th'  abode. 

A  string  for  latch,  tied  with  a  knot, 
Was  fast'ning  for  the  door, 

And  decency  was  all  the  grot. 
Had  inward  signs  of  store. 
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The  fire  replenish'd  into  blaze, 
By  sticks  from  off  the  wood ; 

Shook  trembling  light  on  sorrow's  gnzc, 
And  who  has  grief  withstood  ? 

The  eyes  though  open  nothing  sees, 
When  woes  oppress  the  heart ; 

And  pointed  at  but  vacancies, 
Tears  trembling,  gushing  start. 

Thus  sat  the  stranger,  sad — forlorn. 

Beside  the  proffer'd  store  ; 
Nor  crystal  bev'rage  in  the  horn, 

Scarce  wish'd  to  taste  he  more. 

"  Why  spurns  my  friend  the  simple  fare  r" 

The  Hermit  gently  cried ; 
Life  can  no  more,  our  wants  are  bare, 

And  shortly  must  subside. 
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*'  Alas  !  'tis  unsubstantial  bliss. 

To  reckon  here  below, 
Where  joys  are  short,  and  what  is  less, 

How  soon  must  all  forego. 

"  What  is  the  world  f  to  droop  and  mourn 

For  wealth  and  happiness, 
When  that  is  nought  and  this  forlorn, 

To  future  perfect  bliss. 

"  Life,  take  its  tedious  hours  and  days, 

Is  but  a  narrow  span ; 
And  he  that  least  of  fear  betrays. 

The  least  betrays  the  man. 

"  'Tis  like  a  dream  of  various  scenes, 
Where  much  adventures  break ; 

We  die — as  final  phantoms  teams, 
To  die  is  to  awake. 
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"  Come  then,  young  victim,  to  a  share 

Of  deep  emergencies ; 
Though  woe  may  bring  down  dark  despair, 

Yet  Heaven  ever  sees. 

"  Clear  from  thy  brow  that  sorry  look, 

And  taste  my  simple  fare ; 
Or  taste  the  crystal  of  the  brook. 

Or  tell  thy  heart-worn  care." 

From  stupor  rous'd  by  this  request. 

He  rais'd  his  gentle  hand ; 
While  heavy  sighs  from  off  his  breast 

Held  regard  at  command. 

/  • 

"  In  honour  bred,  I  rose  to  life 

Beneath  a  father's  care  : 
Wealth  silenc'd  ev'ry  worldly  strife  ; 

But  fate  and  time  impair. 
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"  Love  seiz'd  my  heart — 1  felt  the  flame 

By  soft  degrees  inspire  ; 
Till,  given  up  to  all  the  name, 

I  had  but  on^  desire. 

"  And  she  retum'd  a  mutual  share 

Of  ev'ry  soft  esteem  : 
Hours  pass'd  like  heav'n,  and  no  care 

Was  needful  to  redeem. 

"  My  father  died,  and  all  my  wealth 

Fell  to  a  guardian's  hand ; 
Who,  by  a  clue  of  bond,  with  stealth 

Dislodg'd  me  of  my  land. 

"  And  prosecuting  further  still 

The  object  of  his  crime, 
To  shun  a  jail,  and  other  ill, 

I  sought  a  foreign  clime  : 
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"  And  left  the  object  of  my  love — 

Whose  parting,  tender  tear 
Ran  down  my  cheek,  whose  warmth  did  move 

Sensations  of  my  fear. 

"  But,  spurn'd  by  fortune  and  by  fate, 

An  object  still  I  roam ; 
And,  spite  of  persecutors'  hate, 

I  seek  for  good  my  home  : 

"  The  object  of  my  heart  to  see 

Once  more  before  I  die  ; 
And,  though  the  wants  of  life  shall  flee, 

I'll  feed  the  longing  eye. 

"  Tlien,  having  let  my  object  know 

Tlie  sorrows  of  my  life, 
I'll  seek  the  vengeance  of  my  foe, 

And  die  beneath  his  knife." 
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"  I  am  the  man  !"  the  Hermit  cried  ; 

Who,  taking  off  his  cap, 
Young  Alfred  saw,  what  once  in  pride 

Had  c^s'd  his  hfe's  mishap. 

"  Art  thou  the  youth  ?"  the  Hermit  cried. 

And  fell  upon  his  knees : 
"  My  pray'r  is  granted  ere  I  died, 

And  I  shall  die  iu  e£use. 

"  For,  stung  repentant  at  my  crime, 

I  made  a  solenm  vow  ; 
And  sought  thee  far,  from  time  to  time. 

But  fail'd,  alas  !  till  now. 

*'  That  key  is  thiuc — it  holds  thy  store  ; 

Unlock  the  wealth  1  gain'd : 
1  sold  thy  land,  and  in  those  doors 

The  worth  is  just  contain'd." 
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His  cheek  turn'd  pale — aud  in  his  eyes 

Stood  age's  trembling  tear  : 
The  wicket  opens — Alfred  'spies 

His  RosALviNA  dear! 

And,  overpow'r'd  with  joy*s  excess, 

His  grasp  inspir'd  alarms  : 
She  turn'd — 'twas  Alfred  !  no  one  less, 

Who  clasp'd  her  in  his  arms. 

"Ah!  RosALviNA,  everprizM! 

'Tis  Alfred  whom  you  see ; 
And,  from  a  garb  to  be  despis'd, 

Is  giv'n  to  love  and  thee. 

"  And  let  me  clasp  thee  ne'er  to  part, 

Ah !  never  to  resign 
ITie  just  possession  of  a  heart, 

Which  is  alone  but  thine." 
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Then,  while  they  thank'd  the  grace  of  heav'n, 

The  hermit  gave  a  groan  ; 
Who  ask'd  a  pardon,  which  was  giv'n — 

Who  thank'd  them  with  a  moan. 

And  as  his  breath  for  ever  flows. 
They,  pitying,  gather'd  near; 
And  o'er  the  cause  of  all  their  woes 
They  dropt  u  silent  tear. 


ACROSTIC. 


MORNING. 


Thb  luscious  sprays  with  bursting  bloom, 

Breathing  with  fragrance  most  sublimely  sweet ; 

Airs,   drawn  from  Nature's  secret  womb, 
Of  charms  serene,  extatic  fancy  greet. 

Mom,   with  its  many  pleasing  gleams, 

Exhale  the  lively  dews — most  pleasing  scene ; 

A   realm  refresh'd  by  repose  teems, 

Pleasins:  this  son  of  manv  colour'd  e'en. 
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Fragrance  ih'  opening  flovv'rets  send 

Ou   cooling  zephyrs  borne,  how  sweetly  fann'd  ; 
The   choirs  sweet  voice  with  odours  blend, 

Gale   comes  on  gale,  and  flow'rs  adorn'd  expan'd. 

While  from  the  cot  the  buskin'd  man, 

Blushing   with  health,  forsakes  his  lisping  care  ; 

Rays   gild  his  cot,  nor  envy  can 

Obliqaely   blunt  his  love,  or  give  despair. 

Dart,   how  they  may,  the  solar  rays 

Tlie   wonted  turns  of  life  re-summons  all ; 

Lovers,   as  liglit  as  fancied  fays. 

Of  one  accord  obey  the  never-failing  call. 

The  fancied  realms  of  poet's  bliss, 

Morning  supplies  from  scenes  of  airs  and  rays  ; 
Pale    plains  of  amber,  nor  aught  less 

Then  these,  supply  ideas  of  blissful  days. 
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View  the  fair  sun  emerging  rise, 

The   aerial  teints  and  radiance  of  his  pow'r, 
Glorious   expands  puissant  skies  : 

Splendid   the  beauties  of  an  earl}?  hour. 

Vale   bounds  on  vale  as  day  comes  on, 

In   asther  cloth'd,  as  thin-clad  incense  springs. 

Gleaming   flows  Sol — the  dews  are  gone  ; 

Robes  wraps  the  hills — ethereal  essence  wings. 

Which,   when  the  soul's  poetic  tire 

Moves   with  profundity  to  see  and  know  ; 

The   man  seems  bound  the  cause  t'  admire. 
Heart,  soul,  and  frame  unites  in  love  to  glow. 


The  breathing  airs  of  mora  exhale 
A  pleasing  fragrance  on  the  gale, 
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While  blushing  rays  obliquely  dart ; 
The  lovers  of  the  moniing  pale, 
Then  view  the  glorious  splendid  vale 

In  gleaming  robes  which  moves  the  heart. 


ACROSTIC. 

EVENING. 


The  tinkling  shepherd's  bell  marks  ev'ning's  close, 
Ceasing   the  cart  down  yonder  track-way  sounds  ; 

Powers   of  all  kind  a  further  stretch  foregoes — 
Of  pleasing  scenes,  how  rural  life  abounds. 

Phtebus  descends,  and  o'er  von  verdant  lea 

Rays   recreant  play,  and  render  mute  the  scene ; 

When  there  the  herds  with  lowing  voices  stray, 
Ev'ning  conveys  the  cow-boy  from  the  green. 

Comes   he  from  play,  or  toils  disjointing  realm 
With  reap-hook  ?  see  I  the  lab'rer  comes  from  toil ; 

Charms  he  has  none — his  portions  overwhelm  ; 
Decays  are  his,  and  age  his  prospects  foil. 
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From  gorgeous  summits  to  the  meanest  boon 
Clouds   blast  each  prospect — and  some  fatal  day 

Obnubilates  each  lot ;  or  late  or  soon 
Then  ev'ning  comes  without  life's  calm  array. 

Dart   fortli  ye  rays  of  soothing  colour'd  beams ; 

The   blushing  skies  supply  with -fadeless  dies  ; 
Silver   and  gold  are  dull  to  such  sweet  beams  ; 

Streams !  flow  concordant  to  the  liquid  skies. 

In  rustic  life  the  scanty  homely  board. 
Gloss  never  puffs,  but  ev'ry  genial  meal 

Displays  enough — for  nature  cannot  hoard  ; 
Calm,  with  enow,  denotes  her  ardent  weal. 

Vesper  e'er  brings  the  poor  man's  gift  of  rest. 
Skies  closing  blear,  announce  his  day's  repose ; 

In  deep  fatigue  his  limbs  in  bed  are  blest — 
Various  is  life,  but  each  its  pleasure  knows. 
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Ways  oat  of  number  mark  the  plan  of  life, 
In   lines  obtuse  and  parallel  they  run ; 

Pinky  and  fair,  and  black  as  ill-tim'd  strife  ; 
Robes  foul  and  clear,  as  midnight  to  the  sun. 

Which,  when  the  mind  with  love  and  light  imbued^ 
Sooths  in  itself  the  seeds  of  restless  woe  ; 

The  man  seems  bound  to  tread  the  destin'd  road, 
Hearty  soul,  and  frame  unites  in  love  to  glow. 


The  ceasing  pow'rs  of  Phoebus'  rays. 
When  ev'ning  comes  with  charm  decays, 

From  clouds  obnubilate  then  dart ; 
The  silver  streams  in  gloss  displays 
Calm  Vesper^s  skies  in  various  ways. 

In  pinky  robes  which  sooths  the  heart. 


CONTENT. 


Content,  first  gift  by  fortune  giv'n, 
And  an  attribute  of  Heav'n, 
Which  keeps  the  habit  ever  ev*n ; 

Oh !  how  I  prize 
This  sweetest  charm,  nor  ever  driv'n 

To  blame  the  skies. 

If  winter's  blast  assails  the  door. 
If  this  is  here,  I  want  no  more ; 
I  bless  my  fate,  and  bless  the  poor, 

And  wish  them  glee ; 
Would  freely  grant  the  fire  one  more 

A  guest  to  me. 
L  2 
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If  in  the  world  a  party  rage 
Rise  discontent,  or  war  engage, 
Or  broil  a  state,  or  fire  a  stage. 

Quiet  I  sit ; 
And,  rather  than  in  aught  engage, 

Enjoy  my  fit. 

If  on  my  knee  1  court  my  lass, 
I  all  her  charms  in  one  eqnass, 
And  hours  like  minutes  swiftly  pass. 

Contentment  prove ; 
Thsit  of  all  bessings  it  will  class, 

The  best  with  love. 

If  fortune  smiles,  I  bless  the  ray. 

If  fortune  frowns,  (not  curse),  I  pray. 

If  fortune  cheers,  content  the  day 

Breaks  on  the  ^oul ; 
If  fortune  stays,  the  time  away 

Menily  rolls. 
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If  patronage  should  clear  the  rout, 
All  pleasant  views  are  round  about, 
No  dread  of  swamps,  or,  spies,  or  scout, 

Onward  we  move; 
But  this,  in  need,  can  do  without. 

But  not  with  love. 

If  friends  attend  my  bounteous  feast. 
All  pleasure  reigns  within  my  breast, 
And  all  is  sure  my  theme's  behest. 

Sweet  gift  of  ease ; 
Th'  approving  soul  affords  sound  rest. 

Nature  to  appease. 

If  morning's  sun  the  lattice  gild, 
And  lowing  herds  transport  the  field, 
The  soul  springs  agile  rapture  fiU'd, 

And  hails  the  day  ; 
Beats  through  the  dews,  content  impell'd, 

Joy  marks  the  way. 
L  3 
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If  city  scenes  possess  the  mind. 
Where  bustle,  profit,  is  combin'd. 
All  other  cares  are  left  behind, 

TThe  heap  of  gold 
Gives  poverty,  no  part  or  kind, 

To  dread  or  hold. 

If  summer's  heat  oppress  the  brain. 
The  cooling  grot,  or  fountain  rain 
Sooths  all  the  soul,  all  anxious  pain  ; 

The  breezes  fan 
With  Milton*s,  Pope's,  or  Beattie's  strain. 

Composes  man. 

If  science  fills  the  soul  with  fire, 
If  birth  denies  the  clown's  desire. 
Each  has  his  scope,  as  each  require.; 

A  state  is  giv'n, 
The  clown  content,  the  poet  higher. 

Aspires  to  Heav'n, 
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Give  me  my  quill,  my  fav'rite  lyre, 
Grant  me  ray  muse,  my  soul's  desire, 
With  nature's  wants  suppU'd  no  high'r  j 

Nor  mines  I  scan ; 
Content  is  what  I  most  admire. 

And  as  a  man. 


L  4 


NATURE. 


How  sweet  is  the  morning,  in  clearness  ascending, 
The  soul  full  of  ease  as  the  brightness  of  day ; 
The  love  of  the  heart  with  its  tenderness  blending, 
Its  object  in  sight !  and  each  bird  on  its  spray. 

'Tis  needless  of  tale,  or  of  further  commending, 
How  genial's  the  voice  of  the  object  we  love  ; 
How  mark'd  is  the  light  tread,  the  gay  hill  descending, 
To  greet  the  fond  bosom,  and  faithfulness  prove. 

How  worthy's  relation,  the  soul  just  demanding. 
The  glances  that  passes  the  lovers  between ;      ♦ 
How  sweet  is  this  language  in  muteness  commanding 
Each  pleasure,  and  hope,  and  each  amorous  scene. 
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How  can  the  heart's  vainness  attempt  the  mean-vending 
Of  glitter  and  fashions  and  baubles  to  please, 
Which  ever  must  prove  fallacious  and  heart-rending, 
When  compar'd  to  such  motives  of  rapture  as  these. 

How  beats  the   fond  heart  as  down  Vista's-gloom 

bending, 
The  light  of  the  sunbeams  scarce  piercing  the  shade, 
The  eyes  of  the  lover  so  modest  attending. 
To  tales  as  sincere  as  the  fair  blooming  maid ! 

How  mild  are  the  warbles  the  linnet  denoting. 
The  calm  of  the  forenoon  commands  its  light  heart, 
The  wood-pigeon's  cooing  comes  on  the  air  floating, 
In  amorous  fondness  and  unconscious  art !   ' 

How  soft  is  the  sitting  where  woodbines  are  pending, 
The  vale-lilies  bloom  at  the  feet  of  the  pair, 
The  thrush  and  the  goldfinch  their  ditties  shrill  sending, 
United  in  sweetness  upon  the  cool  air ! 
L  6 
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How  vain  was  the  art  of  the  artist  in  framing, 
Of  soft  cushion'd  sofa's  to  ease  the  tir'd  great, 
When  Nature  supplies  without  rules  or  strain'd  aiming, 
The  soul  soothing  seat  and  a  heart-cheering  mate. 

The  fountains  fair  efforts  are  artful  and  pleasing, 
Among  the  sad  willows  or  green  painted  lawn, 
Tlie  stag  l>y  the  brook,  or  the  white  swans  appeasing, 
The  pressure  of  thirst,  or  the  heart  of  the  morn. 

To  meet  this  fond  image  of  nature's  fair  dressing, 
The  lovers  were  form'd  to  enjoy  the  sweet  breeze. 
To  unite  in  their  love  and  each  others  blessing. 
To  enjoy  the  light  fount  and  the  shade  of  the  trees. 

And  down  the  clear  streamlet  in  extacy  straying, 
The  small  silver  trout  in  haste  scud  away. 
The  jasper-like  pebbles  the  current  delaying. 
Invites  the  fond  tale  and  the  lovers  to  stay. 
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How  vain  was  tlie  scheme  of  the  great  in  resorting, 
In  crowded  assembhes  for  joy  and  for  life, 
And  mingUng  the  serious  with  gay  courteours  sporting, 
As  nature's  cahn  walk's  exempt  the  gay  strife. 

The  distant  grot  windows  are  pleasingly  shining. 
Most  glitteringly  sweet  illumin'd  with  rays. 
Proclaims  the  fair  day  and  the  sun  is  declining. 
Which  twinkle  like  stars  through  the  thin  foilag'd  trees. 

The  sweet  plaintive  ditties  of  Philomel  rising, 
Points  out  to  true  lovers  the  close  of  the  day. 
Exchanges  of  love  the  sweet  arbours  apprising. 
That  love  must  be  parting  though  mix'd  with  delay. 

As  sweet  as  new  honey  the  suckle  off  tearing. 
And  plac'd  in  her  breast  in  a  kind  pleasing  way. 
They  part,  and  return,  and  again  their  love  sharing, 
They  part,  and  return — till  in  dusk  fails  the  day. 
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How  great  are  the  charms  of  the  red  closing  ev'ning, 
Reliev'd  from  the  weight  of  the  hot  sultry  noon, 
Retir'd  from  the  world ! — no  allurements  convening, 
The  heart  fijll  of  ease  and  a  full  rising  Moon. 


NOTES. 
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NOTES, 


Page  6,  line  11,  U2.  18. 

No  distant  murmurs  of  a  carting  throtig, 
Which  London,  like  a  cascade,  sweeps  along. 

And, 

We  hear  old  Thames  through  penied  arches  roar. 

To  the  eastward  of  London,  on  a  calm  and  quiet 
evening,  when  a  westerly  breeze  fans  the  "  daisy'd 
meadow,"  the  rumbling  traffic  of  tlie  city,  and  the 
ebbing  of  the  Thames  through  the  contiucd  and  foam- 
ing arches  of  London  Bridge,  may  be  distinctly 
heard — very  much  resembling  the  distant  murmurs 
of  a  cataract. 
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Page  11  ;  line  I9. 
And  one  small  ho\f  is  seen  around  to  stray. 

Many  of  my  readers  will  most  likely  recognize  the 
picture  here  alluded  to.  The  commons  are  spread 
over  with  the  poor  people's  pigs,  sheep,  geese,  &c. 
and  it  is  customary  for  the  farmers  to  turn  their  young 
colts  upon  the  commons,  and  to  give  some  poor  boy 
a  trifle  weekly  to  see  that  they  do  not  stray — whom  I 
have  seen  gather  the  dung  in  a  small  barrow  to  the 
side  of  the  common,  for  the  purpose  of  employing 
his  time,  and  enhancing  the  scanty  pittance  for  his 
employ. 

• 

Page  15  ;  line  5. 
The  parent  cuckoo  sucks  the  wagtaiVs  eggs,  &c. 

This  is  a  fact  not  derived  from  history,  but  occular 
information,  and  from  those  who  have  seen  the  ra- 
pacity of  the  young  cuckoo,  who  flutters  and  receives 
his  food  from  the  united  efforts  of  the  tender  parents, 
whom  he  devours  when  he  has  attained  a  certain 
age. 
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Page  18  ;  line  7,  8. 

Here  mirth  and  joy  inspiring  Jills  each  breastf 
When  Whitsuntide  displays  the  village  feast j  &c. 

The  circumstances  here  detailed  are  the  actual 
scenes  of  what  they  term  the  village  feast,  in  a  small 
but  delightful  village  in  Cambridgeshire. 

Page  19 ;  line  7,  8. 

Here  Dives  lives  from  pride  and  envy  free, 
Whose  grounds  are  open  to  simplicity,  &c.  &c. 

This  is  likewise  a  description  of  a  scene  absolutely 
in  existence,  though  not  really  centred  in  u  village 
with  the  rest  of  the  imagery  of  this  poem,  li  is  the 
residence  of  a  rich  and  worthy  man,  who  allows  his 
grounds  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  merry,  jocose,  and 
order  of  all  degrees,  in  whose  sweet  grounds  are  de- 
lightful walks,  and  a  tasteful  labyrinth;  and, 

"  For  more  refiu'd  and  deep  reflecting  minds," 

there  is  a  sweet,  gloomy  shrubberry,  and  one  par- 
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ticular  spot  completely  encircled  by  a  diversity  of 
lofty  trees,  which  exclude  all  by  the  horizontal  light ; 
in  which  are  seats,  which  the  luxuriant  foilage  em- 
bowers, and  renders  completely  the  spot  for  medi- 
tation. 

Page  25. 
The  blind  Beggar  of  Bethnal  Green, 

Bethnal  Green  was  once  a  hamlet  of  Stepney^ 
from  which  it  was  separated  in  the  year  1 743,  and  is 
now  a  distinct  parish.  It  is  situated  on  the  north- 
west of  the  metropolis.  On  the  Gree  i  is  a  public- 
house,  bearing  the  sign  of  the  "  Blind  Beggar ;"  and 
the  well-known  liallad,  on  which  this  poem  is  found- 
ed, was  written  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and 
the  legend  is  told  of  the  reign  of  Henry  111. — Vide 
Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,  vol.  2.  p.  l6l. 

Page  30  ;  line  20. 
But  time  has  tiow  but  left  Clay-Hall. 

Old  Ford  is  in  the  parish  of  Stratford-Bow,  where 
there  is  an  ancient  gateway,  supposed  to  be  the  re- 
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mains  of  a  royal  palace,  vulgarly  called  King  John's 
Palace ;  and  Clay-Hall,  a  public-house  and  tea-gar- 
dens, which  may  have  been  a  private  residence  from 
the  reservoir,  &c.  in  the  grounds. 


Page  130;  line  3. 

Your  cows  went  'ghast 

A  country  term,  i.  e.  sterilis. 

Page  130;  line  5. 
You  know  you  sent  to  beg  a  gotch  of  milk. 

Gotch  is  the  Suffolk  term  for  a  jug  or  pitcher. 

Page  134;  line  14. 
The  carrion  crow  can  nfSer  my  flocks  assail,  &c. 

The  pastoral  incidents  here  mentioned;  viz.  the 
carrion  crow,  the  badgers,  the  pigs  scudding  among 
the  flocks,   the  frisking  of  the  lambs,   &c.  will  be 
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circumstances  recognizable  to  those  who  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  such  pastural  scenery. 

Page  143 ;  line  1,  2. 

Aurora !  rise,  and  rouse  the  slumb'ring  day ; 

I  wait  impatient  at  the  long  delay.  I 

This  efFusion  was  the  result  of  a  morning  walk. 
Never  having  seen  the  sun  emerge  from  the  bound- 
less expanse,  I  determined  to  do  so ;  and,  having 
advanced  to  a  spot  rural  and  appropriate,  I  sat  me 
down  on  a  bank,  and,  as  the  day  advanced,  endea- 
voured to  describe  the  advance  of  the  potent  god 
of  day. 

Page  173;  line  13,  U. 

Hear,  where  the  rocks  amphitheatric  form, 
A  cannon  Jir'd ! 

Tliis  beautiful  and  sublime  effect  of  "  Echo"  is 
exhibited  at  Borrowdale  by  firing  a  cannon ;  and 
the  echo  breaks,  ceases,  resumes,  and,  approacli- 
ing  with  the  circuit  of  the  rocks,  ceases. 
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Page  155;  line  7. 

Then  pointing  on  to  where  the  graves  in  rows,  &c. 

In  the  country  church-yards  the  graves  are  kept 
moulded  up  (without  tomb-stones),  which,  as  long 
as  they  are  kept  in  preservation,  prevents  the  inter- 
ment of  another  corpse  on  that  spot;  and  the 
countryman  can  point  out  the  graves  of  his  father, 
grandfather,  &c.  formany  generations. 

Page  156;  line  IQ. 
The  three-times-two  sounds  in  the  finty  tow'r. 

When  the  bell  tolls  to  announce  a  death,  it  is  cus- 
jtomary,  at  the  commencement  of  the  tolling,  to 
(rtrike  three-times-two  for  a  woman,  three-times-three 
•or  a  man,  8lc. 

THE   END. 


DOVE,  Printer,  St  John's  Square. 
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